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Che Firebrand.” 


By 8. R. CROCKETT. 


CuarTter XXII. 


HIS MOTHER’S ROSARY. 


T was, as the soldier had said truly, a cold morning to be shot 
in. But the Carlists, accustomed to Cabrera’s summary methods, 
appeared to think but little of the matter, and jested as the firing 
parties were selected and drawn out. Ragged and desolate they 
looked as they stood on a slight slope between the foreigners and 
the red dawn, biting their cartridges and fingering the pulls of 


their rifles with hands numbed with cold. At elbow and knee 
their rags of uniforms flapped like bunches of ribbons at a fair. 

“To the garden!” whispered Luis Fernandez to Cabrera. 

“To the garden!” commanded the General, lighting a new 
cigarette and puffing vigorously, “and at this point I may as well 
bid you goodbye, gentlemen. I wish our acquaintance had been 
pleasanter. But the fortune of war, gentlemen! My mother had 
not so long time to say her prayers at the hands of your friend 
Nogueras—and she was a woman and old, gentlemen. I doubt 
not you know as well how to die as she!” 

And they did. Not one of them uttered a word. John Mortimer, 
seeing there was now no chance of making his thousand pounds, 
set an example of unbending dignity. He comporte? himself, 
indeed, exactly as he would on his marriage day. Taat is, he 
knew that the eyes of many were upon him, and he resolved not 
to shame the performance. So he went through his part with 
the same unbending English mixture of awkward shyness and 
sulky self-respect which would have carried him creditably to the 
altar in any English church. 

Etienne faced his death like the son of an ancient race, and a 
good Catholic. He could not have a confessor, but he said his 
* Copyright in the United States of America, by S. R. Crockett, 1901. 
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prayers, committed his soul to God and the Virgin, and faced the 
black muzzles not greatly abashed. 

As for el Sarria, death was his métier, his familiar friend. He 
had lived with him for years as a man with a wife, rising up and 
lying down, eating and breathing in his company. “The fortune 
of war,” as Cabrera said. El Sarria was ready. Dolores and her 
babe were safe. He asked no more. 

And not less readily fell into line Rollo Blair. A little apart 
he stood as they made ready to march out of the presence of the 
Carlist general. John Mortimer was already on his way, carefully 
and conscientiously ordering his going, that he might not in these 
last things disgrace his nation and his upbringing. Etienne 
and Ramon were following him. Still the young Scot lingered. 
Cabrera, nervously fingering his accoutrement and signing papers 
at a folding table, found time to eye him with curiosity. 

“Did he mean to make a last plea for mercy ?” 

Cabrera smiled contemptuonsly. A friend of Nogueras might 
know Ramon Cabrera of Tortosa better. But Rollo had no such 
thought. He had in iis fingers Etienne’s last slip of Alcoy paper, 
in which the cigarette of Spain, unfailing comforter, is wrapped. 
To fill it he had crumbled his last leaf of tobacco. Now it was 
rolled accurately and with lingering particularity, because it was 
to be the last. It lay in his palm featly made, a cigarette worthy 
to be smoked by Don Oarlos himself. 

Almost unconsciously Rollo put it to his lips. It was a cold 
morning, and it is smal! wonder that his hand shook a little. He 
was just twenty-three, and his main regret was that he had not 
kissed little Concha Cabezos—with her will, or against it—all 
would have been one now. Meantime he looked about him for a 
light. The general noticed his hesitation, rose from the table, 
and with a low bow offered his own, as one gentleman to another. 
Rollo thanked him. The two men approached as if to embrace. 
Each drew a puff of his cigarette, till the points glowed red. 
Rollo, retreating a little, swept a proud acknowledgment of thanks 
with his sombrero. Cabrera bowed with his hand on his heart. 
The young Scot clicked his heels together as if on parade, and 
strode out with head erect and squared shoulders in the rear of 
his companions. 

“By God’s bread, a man!” said Cabrera, as he resumed his 
writing, “’tis a thousand pities I must shoot him!” 

They stood all four in the garden of the Mill House, underneath 
the fig trees in whose shade el Sarria had once hidden himself to 
watch the midnight operations of Don Tomas. 

The sun was just rising. His beams red, low, and level shot 
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across the mill-wheel, turning the water of the unused overshot into 
a myriad pearls and diamonds as it splashed through a side culvert 
into the gorge beneath, in which the gloom of night lingered. 

The four men still stood in order. Mortimer and Etienne in 
the middle, with slim Rollo and the giant Ramon towering on 
either flank. 

“ Load with ball—at six paces—make ready !” 

The officer's commands rang out with a certain haste, for he 
could already hear the clattering of the horses of the general’s 
cavalcade, and he knew that if upon his arrival he had not carried 
out his orders, he might expect a severe reprimand. 

But it was not the general’s suite that rode so furiously. The 
sound came from a contrary direction. Two horses were being 
ridden at speed, and at sight of the four men set in order against 
the wall the foremost rider sank her spurs into her white mare and 
dashed forward with a wild cry. 

The officer already had his sword raised in the air, the falling 
of which was to be the signal for the volley of death. But it 
did not fall. Something in the aspect of the rider as she swept 
up parallel with the low garden wall, her hair floating disordered 
about her shoulders—her eyes black and shining like stars—the 
sheaf of papers she waved in her hand, all compelled him to suspend 
that last irrevocable order. 

It was Concha Cabezos who came when the eleventh hour was 
long past, and leaped from her reeking horse opposite the place of 
execution. With her, wild-haired as a Menad, rode La Giralda, 
cross-legged like a man. 

“General Cabrera! Where is General Cabrera?” cried Concha. 
“T must see him instantly. These are no traitors. They are true 
men, and in the service of Don Carlos. Here are their papers!” 

“ Where is Ramon Cabrera? Tell me quickly!” cried La Giralda. 
“T have news for him. I was with his mother when she died. 
They whipped me at the cross of Tortosa to tell what I knew— 
stripping me to the waist they whipped me, being old and the 
mother of many. Cabrera will avenge me. Let me see Ramon 
Cabrera whom of old I suckled at my breasts !” 

The officer hesitated. In such circumstances one might easily 
do wrong. He might shoot these men, and after all find that they 
were innocent. He preferred to wait. The living are more 
easily deprived of life than the dead restored to it. Such was hig 
thought. 

In any case he had not long to wait. 

Round the angle of the Mill House swept the general and his 
staff, brilliant in scarlet and white, heightened by the glitter of 
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abundant gold-lace. For the ex-butcher of Tortosa was a kind 
of military dandy, and loved to surround himself with the foppery 
of the matador and the brigand. At heart, indeed, he was still 
the guerillero of Morello, riding home through the streets of that 
little rebel city after a successful foray. 

As his eyes fell on the row of men dark against the dusty 
adobe of the garden wall, and on the two pale women, a dark 
frown overspread his face. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he cried, “why have you not 
obeyed your instructions? Why are these men not dead ?” 

The officer trembled, and began an explanation, pointing to 
Concha and La Giralda, both of whom stood for a moment motion- 
less, Then flinging herself over the low wall of the garden as if 
her years had more nearly approached seventeen than seventy, 
La Giralda caught the great man by the stirrup. 

“Little Ramon, Ramon Cabrera,” she cried, “have you for- 
gotten your old nurse, La Giralda of Seville, your mother’s gossip, 
your own playmate ?” 

The general turned full upon her, with the quick indignant 
threat of one who considers himself duped, in his countenance, 
It had gone ill with La Giralda if she had not been able to prove 
her case. But she held something in her hand, the sight of which 
brought the butcher of Tortosa down from his saddle as quickly 
as if a Cristino bullet had pierced him to the heart. 

La Giralda was holding out to him an old string of beads, 
simply carved out of some brown oriental nut, but so worn away 
by use that the stringing had almost cut through the hard and 
polished shell. 

“My mother’s rosary!” he cried, and sinking on his knees, he 
devoutly received and kissed it. He abode thus a moment looking 
up to the sky—he, the man who had waded in blood during the 
six years of bitter warfare. He kissed the worn beads one by one 
and wept. They were his mother’s way to heaven. And he did 
not know a better. In which perchance he was right. 

“ Whence gat you this?” cried Cabrera, rising sharply as a 
thought struck him ; “ my mother never would have parted with 
these in her life—you plundered it from her body after her death ! 
Quick, out with your story, or you die!” 

“Nay, little foster-son,” said La Giralda, “I was indeed with 
your mother at the last—when she was shot by Nogueras, and she 
gave her rosary into my hands to convey to you five minutes 
before she died. ‘Take this to my son,’ she said, ‘and bid him 
never forget his mother, nor to say his prayers night and morn. 
Bid him swear it on these sacred beads!’ So I have brought them 
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to you. She kissed them before she died. At the risk of my life 
have I brought it.” 

“And these,” said Cabrera—“do you know these dogs, La 
Giralda ? ” 

He pointed to the four men who still stood by the wall, the 
firing party at attention before them, and the eygs of all on the 
wave of the general’s hand which would mean life or death. 

La Giralda drew a quick breath. Would the hold she had over 
him be sufficient for what she was about to ask. He was a fierce 
man and a cruel, this Ramon Cabrera, who loved nought in the 
world except his mother, and had gained his present ascendancy 
in the councils of Don Carlos by the unbending and consistent 
ferocity of his conduct. 

“These are no traitors, General,” she said, “ they are true men, 
and deep in the councils of the cause.” 

She bent and whispered in his ear words which others could not 
hear. The face of the Carlist general darkened from a dull pink 
to purple, and then his colour ebbed away to a ghastly ashen white 
as he listened. 

Twice he sprang up from the stone bench where he had seated 
himself, ground his heel into the gravel brought from the river- 
bed beneath, and muttered a characteristic imprecation, “Ten for 
one of their women I have slain already—by San Vicente after 
this it shall be a hundred!” 

For La Giralda was telling him the tale of his mother’s 
shooting by Nogueras. 

Then all suddenly he reseated himself, and beckoned to 
Concha. 

“ Come hither,” he said, “let me see these fellows’ papers, and 
tell me how they came into your hands! ” 

Concha was ready. 

“The Senor, the tall stranger, had a mission to the Lady 
Superior of the Convent,” she began. “From Don Baltasar 
Varela it was, Prior of the great Carlist Monastery of Montblanch. 
He trusted his papers into her hands as a guarantee of his loyalty 
and good faith, and here they are!” 

Concha flashed them from her bosom and laid them in the 
general’s hands. Mostly Cabrera was blind to female charms, 


but upon this occasion his eye rested with pleasure on the quick — 


and subtle grace of the Andaluse. 
“Then you are a nun?” he queried, looking sharply at her 
figure and dress. 
“Ah, no,” replied Concha, thinking with some hopefulness that 
she was to have at least a hearing, “I am not even a lay sister. 
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The good Lady Superior had need of a housekeeper—one who 
should be free of the convent and yet able to transact busi- 
ness without the walls. It is a serious thing (as your honour 
knows) to provision even a hundred men who can live rough and 
eat sparely—how much harder to please a convent-school filled 
from end to end with the best blood in Spain! And good blood 
needs good feeding——” 

“ As I well knew when I was a butcher in Tortosa!” quoth 
Cabrera, smiling. “There were a couple of ducal families within 
the range of my custom, and they ate more beef and mutton than 
a whole barrio of poor pottage-eaters ! ” 

To make Cabrera smile was more than half the battle. 

“You are sure they had nothing to do with the slayers of my 
mother?” He was fierce again in a moment, and pulled the left 
flange of his moustache into his mouth with a quick nervous 
movement of the fingers. 

“T will undertake that no one of them hath ever been further 
south than this village of Sarria,” said Concha, somewhat hastily, 
and without sufficient authority. 

Cabrera looked at the papers, There was a Carlist commission 
in the name of Don Rollo Blair duly made out, a letter from 
General Elio, chief of the staff, commending all the four by name 
and description to all good servants of Don Carlos, as trustworthy 
persons engaged on a dangerous and secret mission. Most of all, 
however, he seemed to be impressed with the ring belonging to 
Etienne, with its revolving gem and concealed portrait of Carlos 
the Fifth. 

He placed it on his finger and gazing intently, asked to 
whom it belonged. As soon as he understood, he summoned the 
little Frenchman to his presence, Etienne came at the word, 
calm as usual, and twirling his moustache in the manner of 
Rollo. 

“This is your ring?” he demanded of the prisoner. Concha 
tried to catch Etienne’s eye to signal to him that he must give 
Cabrera that upon which his fancy had lighted. But her former 
lover stubbornly avoided her eye. 

“That is my ring,” he answered drily, after a cursory 
inspection of the article in question as it lay in the palm of the 
guerillero’s hand. 


“It is very precious to you?” asked the butcher of Tortosa, 
suggestively. 


“It was given to me by my cousin, the king,” answered Etienne 
briefly. 


“Then I presume you do not care to part with it?” said Cabrera, 
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turning it about on his finger, and holding it this way and that 
to the light. 

“No,” said Etienne coolly. ‘“ You see, my cousin might not 
give me another!” 

But the butcher of Tortosa could be as simple and direct in his 
methods as even Rollo himself. 

“Will you give it to me?” he said, still admiring it as it 
flashed upon his finger. 

Etienne looked at the general calmly from head to foot, Concha 
all the time frowning upon him to warn him of his danger. But 
the young man was preening himself like a little bantam-cock of 
vanity, glad to be reckless under the fire of such eyes. He would 
not have missed the chance for worlds, so he replied serenely, 
“ Do you still intend to shoot us?” 

“What has that to do with the matter?” growled Cabrera, 
who was losing his temper. 

“ Because if you do,” said Etienne, who had been waiting his 
opportunity, “ you are welcome to the jewel—ajfter I am dead. 
But if I am to live, I shall require it for myself!” 


Cuapter XXIII. 
THE BURNING OF THE MILL HOUSE. 


Canrena bit his lip for a moment, frowned still more darkly, and 
then burst into a roar of laughter. For the moment the gamin 
in him was uppermost—the same curly-pated rascal who had 
climbed walls and stolen apples from the market-women’s stalls of 
Tortosa thirty years ago. 

“ You are a brave fellow,” cried the general, “and I would to 
heaven that your royal cousin had more of your spirit. Are all 
of your company of the same warlike kidney ?” 

“J trust I am afraid of no man on the field of honour,” an- 
swered the loyal little Frenchman, throwing out his chest. “Yet 
I speak but the truth when I aver that there is not one of my 
companions who could not say grace and eat me up afterwards! ” 

Among the letters which had formed part of Rollo’s credentials 
there was one superscribed “ To be opened in the camp of General 
Cabrera.” 

Cabrera now dismissed the firing party with a wave of his 
hand, the officer exchanging an encouraging nod with Rollo. 
Then he summoned that young man to approach. Rollo threw 
away the last inch of his cigarette, and going up easily, saluted 
the general with his usual self-possession, 
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“ Well, colonel,” said the latter, “I little thought to exchange 
civilities with you again, but you have to thank this young lady. 
The fortune of war once more! But if young men will entrust 
precious papers to pretty girls, they must have a fund of gratitude 
upon which to draw—that is, when the ladies arrive in time. On 
this occasion it was most exactly done. Yet you must have lived 
through some very crowded moments while you faced the muzzles 
of yonder rifles!” 

And he pointed to the lane down which the firing party were 
defiling. 

Rollo bowed, but did not reply, awaiting the general’s pleasure. 
Presently Cabrera, recollecting the sealed letter in his hand, gave 
it unopened to the youth. 

“There,” he said, “ that, I see, is to be opened in the camp of 
General Cabrera. Well—where Cabrera is, there is his camp. 
Open it, and let us see what it contains.” 

“T will, general,” said the young Scot, “in so far, that is, as it 
concerns your Excellency.” 

The Carlist general sat watching Rollo keenly as he broke the 
seal and discovered a couple of enclosures. One was sealed and 
the other open. The first he presented to Cabrera, who, observing 
the handwriting of the superscription, changed colour. Mean- 
while, without paying any attention to him, Rollo read his own 
communication from beginning to end. It had evidently been 
passed on to him from a higher authority than the Abbot, for 
only the address was in the handwriting of that learned ecclesiast. 

It ran as follows: 

“To the Man who shall be chosen by our trusted Councillor for the 
Mission Extraordinary in the service of Carlos Quinto—These : 

“You will receive from General Cabrera such succour and assistance as 
may seem to you needful in pursuance of the project you have in hand, 
namely the capturing of the young Queen Isabel together with her mother, 
the so-called Regent Cristina. Thereafter you will bring them with all 
diligence within our lines, observing all the respect and courtesy due to 
their exalted rank and to the sex to which they belong. 

“ At the same time you are held indemnified for all killings of such as 
may stand in your way in the execution of the duty laid upon you, and by 
order of the King himself you hereby take rank as a full Colonel in his 
service.” 


Meanwhile Cabrera had been bending bis brows over the note 
which had been directed to him. He rose and paced the length 
of the garden-wall with the letter in his hand, while Nollo stood 
his ground with an unmoved countenance. Presently he stopped 
opposite the young man and stood regarding him intently. 

“T am to furnish you with men for this venture,” he said, 
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“ good—but I am at liberty to prove you first. That you are cool 
and brave I know. We must find out whether you are loyal as 
well.” 

“T am as loyal as any Spaniard who ever drew breath,” 
retorted Rollo, hotly, “and in this matter I will answer for my 
companions as well.” 

“And pray in what way, Sir Spitfire? ” said Cabrera smiling. 

“ Why, as a man should,” said Rollo, “ with his sword or his 
pistcl, or—as is our island custom—with his fists—it is all the 
same to me; yes, even with your abominable Spanish knife, 
which is no true gentleman’s weapon !” 

“T am no unfriend to plainness, sir, either in speech or action,” 
said Cabrera; “I see you are indeed a brave fellow, and will not 
lessen the king’s chances of coming to his own by letting you 
loose on the men under my command. Still for one day you will 
not object to ride with us!” 

Rollo coloured high. 

“ General,” he said, “I will not conceal it from you that I have 
wasted too much time already, but if you wish for our assistance 
in your designs for twenty-four hours, I am not the man to deny 
you.” 

“T thought not,” cried Cabrera, much pleased, “and now have 
you any business to dispatch before we leave this place? If so, 
let it be seen to at once!” 

“None, Excellency,” said Rollo, “ save that if you are satisfied 
of our good faith I should like to see Luis Fernandez the miller 
dealt with according to his deserts!” 

“T will have him shot instantly,” cried Cabrera, “he hath 
given false tidings to his Majesty’s generals. He hath belied his 
honest servants. Guard, bring Luis Fernandez hither!” 

This was rather more than Rollo had bargained for. He was not 
yet accustomed to the summary methods of Cabrera, even though 
the butcher’s hand had hardly yet unclosed upon himself. He 
was already meditating an appeal for milder measures, when the 
guard returned with the news that Luis Fernandez was nowhere 
to be found. Dwelling-house, strong-room, mill, garden, and 
gorge beneath—all had been searched. In vain—they were empty 
and void. The tumbled beds where the general and his staff had 
slept, the granary with its trampled heaps of corn ready for 
grinding, the mill-wheel with the pool beneath where the lights 
and shadows played at bo-peep, where the trout lurked and the 
water-boxes seemed to go into an infinity of blackness—all were 
deserted and lonesome as if no man had been near them for a 
hundred years, 
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“The rascal has escaped,” cried Cabrera, full of rage; “ have I 
not told you a thousand times you keep no watch? I have a great 
mind to stand half-a-dozen of you up against that wall. Escaped 
with all my command about the rogue’s home-nest! Well, set a 
torch to it and see if he is lurking anywhere about the crevices 
like a centipede in a crack!” 

Cabrera felt that he had wasted a great deal of time on a fine 
morning without shooting somebody, and it would certainly have 
gone ill with Don Luis or his brother if either of them had been 
compelled by the flames to issue forth from the burning Mill 
House of Sarria. 

But they were not there. The cur dogs of the village and a 
few half-starved mongrels that followed the troops had great sport 
worrying the rats which darted continually from the burning 
granaries. But of the more important human rats, no sign. 

All the inhabitants of the village were there likewise, held 
back from plundering by the bayonets of the Carlist troops. 
They stood recounting to each other the stores of clothes, the 
silk curtains, the uncut pieces of broadcloth, the household linen, 
the great eight-day clocks in their gilt ormolu cases. Every 
woman had something to add to the catalogue. Every house- 
holder felt keenly the injustice of permitting so much wealth 
to be given to the crackling flames. 

“Yes, it was very well,” they said, “doubtless the Fernandez 
family were vermin to be burned up—smoked out. But they 
possessed much good gear, the gathering of many years. These 
things had committed no treason against either Don Carlos or the 
Regent Cristina. Why then were they not permitted to enter 
and remove the valuables? It was monstrous. They would 
represent the matter to General Cabrera—to Don Carlos himself!” 

But one glance at the former, as he sat his horse, nervously 
twisting the reins and watching the destruction from under his 
black brows made their hearts as water within them. Their pet 
Valiant, old Gaspar Perico, too, had judiciously hidden himself. 
Esteban the supple had accompanied him, and the venta of Sarria 
was in the hands of the silent, swift-footed, but very capable maid- 
servant who had played the trick upon Etienne. 

The Sarrians therefore watched the Mill House blaze up, and 
thanked God that it stood some way from the other dwellings of 
the place. 

Suddenly Cabrera turned upon them. 

“ Hearken ye, villagers of Sarria,” he cried, “I have burned the 
home of a traitor. IfI hear of any shelter being granted to Luis 
Fernandez or his brother within your bounds, I swear by the 
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honour of my mother that on my return I will burn every house 
within your walls and shoot every man of you capable of bearing 
arms. You have heard of Ramon Cabrera. Let that be enough.” 

The villagers got apprehensively behind each other, and none 
answered, each waiting for the other, till with mighty bass 
thunder the voice rang out again: 

“Have you no answer?” he cried, “no promise? Must I set 
a dozen of you with your backs against the wall as I did at 
Espluga in Francoli to stimulate those dull country wits of 
yours?” 

Then a young man gaily dressed was thrust to the front. Very 
unwilling he was to show himself, and at his appearance, with 
his knees knocking together, a merry Jaugh rang out from behind 
Cabrera. 

That chieftain turned quickly with wrath in his eye. For it 
was a sound of a woman’s mirth that was heard, and all such 
were strictly forbidden within his lines. 

But at the sight of little Concha, her dark eyes full of light, 
her hands clapping together in innocent delight, her white teeth 
disclosed in gay and dainty laughter, a certain maja note of 
daring unconvention in her costume, she was so exactly all that 
would have sent him into raptures twenty years before when he 
was an apprentice in Tortosa, that the grim man only smiled and 
turned again to the unwilling spokesman of the municipality 
of Sarria. 

A voice from the press before the burning house announced the 
delegate’s quality. 

“Don Raphael de Flores, son of our alcalde.” 

“Speak on, Don Raphael,” cried Cabrera, “I will not shoot 
you unless it should be necessary.” 

Thus encouraged the trembling youth began. 

“ Your Excellency,” he quavered, “we of Sarria have nothing 
to co with the family of Fernandez. We would not give any one 
of them a handful of maize or a plate of lentil broth if he were 
starving. We are loyal men and women—well-wishers to the 
cause of the only true and absolute King Carlos Quinto.” 

“T am credibly informed that it is otherwise,” said Cabrera, 
“and that you are a den of red-hot nationals. I therefore impose 
a fine of two thousand dwros on the municipality, and as you are 
the alcalde’s son, we will keep you in durance till they be paid.” 

Don Raphael fell on his knees. His pale face was reddened 
by the flames from the Mill House, the fate of which must have 
afforded a striking object-lesson to a magistracy in trouble about 
a forced loan. 
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“We are undone,” he cried, “I am a married man, your 
Excellency, and have not a maravedi to call my own. You had 
better shoot me out of hand, and be done with it. Indeed, we 
cannot pay.” 

“Go and find your father,” cried Cabrera, “he pocketed half of 
the price of Don Ramon Garcia’s house. I cannot see my name- 
sake suffer. Tell him that two thousand duros is the price up 
till noon. After that it will have risen to four thousand, and by 
three of the afternoon, if the money be not paid into the treasury 
of the only absolute and Catholic sovereign (in the present 
instance my breeches pocket) I will be compelled reluctantly to 
shoot one dozen of the leading citizens of the township of Sarria. 
Let a strong guard accompany this young man till he returns 
from carrying his message.” 

In this wise did Cabrera replenish the treasury of his master 
Don Carlos, and with such pleasant argument did he induce 
reluctant alcaldes to discover the whereabouts of their strong 
boxes. 


For a very shrewd man was General Ramon Cabrera, the 
butcher of Tortosa. 


Cuarter XXIV. 


HOW TO BECOME A SOLDIER. 


Tue change in the aspect of affairs would have made a greater 
difference to most companies of adventurers than it did to that 
of which Master Rollo Blair of Blair Castle in the shire of Fife 
was the leader. In the morning they had all risen with the 
expectation of being shot with the sun-rising. At ten of the 
clock they were speeding southward on good horses, holding 
acknowledged rank and position in the army of the only Catholic 
and religious sovereign. 

But they were a philosophic quartette. Rollo drew in the 
morning air and blew it back again through his nostrils without 
thinking much of how nearly he had come to kissing the brown 
earth of Luis Fernandez’s garden with a dozen bullets through 
his heart. Mortimer meditated somewhat sulkily upon his lost 
onions, rustling pleasantly back there in the cool patio of the 
nunnery. Etienne sorrowed for his latest love idyll ruthlessly 
cut short, and as to el Sarria, he thought of little save that 
Dolores had come back to him and that he had yet to reckon 
with the Fernandez family. The next time he would attend to 
the whole matter himself and there would be no mistakes, 
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It was not without sadness that Rollo looked his last on the 
white walls of the convent of the Holy Innocents. He was glad 
indeed to have placed Dolores in safety—glad that she and her 
child were together, and that the good sisters were responsible 
for them. Between them the four had made up a purse to be 
sent back by Concha to the Mother Superior to be applied for the 
behoof of her guests till the better days should come, and Ramon 
Garcia be able to claim his wife and first-born son. 

But Concha had refused point-blank. 

“The babe came through the wicket. The mother arrived by 
night, a fugitive asking pity, like the Virgin fleeing down to 
Egypt in the pictures,” said Concha. “The convent needs no 
alms, nor does the Lady Superior sell her help. Keep the money, 
lads. If I am not a fool you will need it more than the sisterhood 
of the Holy Innocents before you come to your journey’s end.” 

And with that she blew them each a dainty kiss, distinguishing 
no one above the other, dropped a curtsy to the General, whose 
eyes followed her with more than usual interest, leaped on her 
white mare and rode off, attended by La Giralda riding astride 
like a man, in the same fashion in which she had arrived. 

So little Concha was gone from his sight, and duty loomed up 
suddenly gaunt and void of interest before Rollo. To risk his life 
was nothing. When he got nearer to the goal, his blood would 
rise, that he knew. To capture a queen and a regent, to upset 
a government, to bring a desolating war to an end—these were 
all in the day’s work. But why, in the name of all that was 
sanest and most practical, did his heart feel like lead within him 
and his new dignity turn to Dead Sea ashes in his mouth? 

It was not long before Cabrera dropped back that he might 
talk over ways and means with the young colonel. It was clear 
that the guerilla chieftain did not believe greatly in the project. 

“T do not understand all this,” he said, “it is not my way. 
What have we to do with taking women and children prisoners? 
Let us have no truck, barter, or exchange with the government 
at Madrid except at the point of the bayonet. That is my way of 
it, and if my advice had been taken before, my master would at 
this moment have been in the royal palace of his ancestors. But 

these secret embassies in the hands of foreigners—what good can 
come of them?” 

Rollo explained such things as the Abbot of Montblanch had 
made clear to him—namely, that the Regent and her daughter 
were by no means averse to Holy Church, nor yet eager to keep 
the true King out of his own. But, they were in the power of 
unscrupulous men—Mendizabal, Linares, and others, who for their 
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own ends published edicts and compelled the ladies to sign them. 
If they were captured and sequestered for their own good, the 
ministry would break down and Don Carlos would reign un- 
disturbed. 

Rollo thought the exposition a marvel of clearness and point. 
It was somewhat disappointing therefore when he had finished 
to hear from Cabrera the unmoved declaration: “A Cristino is 
a Cristino whether in the palace of Madrid or on the mountains 
of Morella. And the quickest way is the best way with such an 
one, wherever met with!” 

“But you do not mean to say that you would shooi the girl- 
Queen or the mother-Regent if they fell into your hands?” cried 
Rollo, aghast at the horror. 

The deep underlying anger leaped up fiery red into the eyes of 
the guerilla chief. 

“ Aye, that would I,” he cried, “as quickly as they slew my own 
old mother in the barrack yard of Tortosa!” 

And thinking of that tragedy and the guilt of Nogueras, Rollo 
felt there was something to be said for the indomitable, implacable 
little butcher-general of Don Carlos. 

Cabrera was silent for a while after making this speech, and 
then abruptly demanded of Rollo how many men he would require 
for the undertaking. 

“Tam bidden to place my entire command at your service,” he 
said with obvious reluctance, glancing out of his little oblique 
eyes at the young colonel. 

Rollo considered a while before answering. 

“Tt is my opinion that the fewer men concerned in such a 
venture the greater the chances of success,” he said at last; 
“furnish me with one petty officer intimately acquainted with 
the country between Zaragoza and San Ildefonso, and I will ask 
no more.” 

Cabrera drew a long breath and looked at the young man with 
infinitely more approval than he had before manifested. 

“You are right,” he said, “ three times right! If you fail there 
are fewer to go to the gallows. In prison fewer ill-sewn wine- 
skins to leak information. If you succeed, there are also fewer to 
divide the credit and the reward. For my own part I do not 
think you will succeed, but I will provide you with the best man 
in my command for your purpose and heartily wish you well out 
of your adventure!” 

Cabrera was indeed immensely relieved to find the desires of 
our hero so moderate. He had been directed to supply him with 
whatever force he required, and he expected to be deprived of 
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a regiment at least, at a most critical time in the affairs of the 
Absolute King. 

“Young man,” he said, “ you will certainly be shot or hanged 
before you area month older. Nevertheless in the meantime I 
would desire to have the honour of shaking you by the hand. If you 
were not to die so soon, undoubtedly you would go far! Itisa 
pity. And the Cristinos are bad shots. They will not do the job 
half as creditably as my fellows would have done this morning!” 

The man who was chosen by Cabrera to accompany them on 
their mission was of a most remarkable appearance. Tall, almost 
as tall as el Sarria, he was yet distinguished from his fellows by 
a notable gauntness and angularity of figure. 

“A step-ladder with the bottom bars missing!” was Rollo’s 
mental description of him as he stood before them in a uniform 
much too tight for him, through which his ribs showed not unlike 
the spars of a ladder. 

But in other respects Sergeant Cardono was a remarkable man. 
The iron gravity of his countenance, seamed on the right-hand 
side by a deep scar, took no new expression when he was detailed 
by his general for this new and dangerous mission. 

With a single salute he fell out and instantly attached himself 
to Rollo, whom he relieved of his knapsack and waterbottle on the 
spot. Sergeant Cardono paid no attention whatever to the other 
three, whom he evidently regarded as very subordinate members 
of the expedition. 

As soon as they arrived at the village where they were to part 
from the command of Cabrera, Sergeant Cardono promptly dis- 
appeared. He was not seen for several hours, during which Rollo 
and el Sarria wandered here and there endeavouring in that poor 
place to pick up some sustenance which would serve them in lieu 
ofa dinner. They had but poor success. A round of black bread, 
a fowl of amazing age, vitality and muscular development, and a 
few snails were all that they could obtain by their best persuasions, 
aided by the money with which Rollo was plentifully supplied. 
John Mortimer looked disconsolately on. He had added a little 
ham on his own account which he had brought in his saddle-bags 
from the venta of Sarria. But everything pointed to a sparse 
meal, and even the philosophic Etienne shrugged his shoulders 
and departed to prospect at a certain house half a mile up the 
road where, as they had ridden rapidly by, a couple of pretty 
girls had looked out curiously at the tossing Carlist boinas, 

Rollo and el Sarria were carrying their scanty prey to a house 
where a decent-looking woman had agreed to cook it for them, 
when their gloomy reveries were interrupted by a sudden ap- 
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parition which burst upon them as they stood on the crest of a 
deep hollow. 

The limestone hills had been rent asunder at the place, and 
from the bare faces of the rocks the neighbouring farmers and 
villagers had quarried and carried away such of the overhanging 
blocks as could easily be trimmed to suit their purposes. 

Part of what remained had been shaped into a hornito or stone 
oven, under which a fire had been kindled, and a strange figure 
moved about, stirring the glowing charcoal with a long bar of 
iron. Ona smaller hearth nearer at hand a second fire blazed, 
and the smell of fragrant cookery rose to the expectant and 
envious nostrils of the four. 

It was Sergeant Cardono, who moved about whistling softly, now 
attending to the steaming olla, now watching the rising bread in 
the hornito. 

Perceiving Rollo, he saluted gravely and remarked, “ Dinner 
will be served in half-an-hour.” The others, as before, he simply 
ignored. But in deference to his new commander he stopped 
whistling and moved about with his lean shoulders squared as if 
on parade. 

When the bread and the skinny chicken were placed in his 
hands, he glanced at them with somewhat of superciliousness, 

“The bread will serve for crumbs,” he said, and immediately 
began to grate the baton-like loaf with a farrier’s hoof-rasp which 
he used in his culinary operations. “But this,” he added, as he 
turned over the bird, “is well stricken in years and had better be 
given to the recruits. They have young teeth and have had 
practice upon dead artillery mules!” 

So saying he went casually to the edge of the little quarry, 
whistled a peculiar note and tossed the bird downward to some 
person unseen, who appeared from nowhere in particular for the 
purpose of receiving it. 

When the dinner was ready Sergeant Cardono announced it to 
Rollo as if he had been serving a prince. And what was the young 
man’s astonishment to find a table, covered with a decent white 
cloth spread under the shelter of a limestone rock, spread for 
three, and complete even to table napkins, which the sergeant had 
tied into various curious shapes. 

As they filed down the slope the sergeant stood at attention, 
but when el Sarria passed he quickly beckoned him aside with a 
private gesture. 

“You and I will eat after the foreigners,” he explained. 

El Sarria drew himself up somewhat proudly, but Sergeant 
Cardono whispered in his ear two or three words which appeared 
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to astonish him so much that he did as he was bid, and stood 
aside while John Mortimer and Etienne de Saint Pierre seated 
themselves. 

But Rollo, who had no great love for eating, and considered one 
man just as much entitled to respect as another, would not sit 
down till el Sarria was accommodated also. 

“May it please your Excellency, Don Ramon and I have much 
to say to each other,” quoth the sergeant, with great respect, 
“besides your honour is aware—the garlic—the onions—we of 
this country love them?” 

“But so do I,” cried Rollo, “and I will not have distinctions 
made on this expedition. We are all to risk our lives equally 
and we shall all fare equally, and if we die our dose of lead or 
halter-hemp will be just the same.” 

Here el Sarria interrupted. 

“With respect,” he said, “it is true that this gentleman hath 
some private matters to communicate to me which have nothing 
to do with the object of our mission. I crave your permission 
that for to-day I may dine apart with him!” 

After this there was no more to be said. El Sarria helped the 
sergeant to serve the meal, which was at once the proof of his 
foraging ability and his consummate genius as a cook. For 
though the day was Friday the soup was very far from maigre. 
The stew contained both lamb and fresh pork cut into generous 
cubes with a sufficiency of savoury fat included. A sausage had 
been sliced small for seasoning and the whole had been so 
smothered in garbanzos, haricot beans, rice, and mixed with strips 
of toothsome salt fish, that John Mortimer bent and said a well- 
deserved blessing over the viands. 

“T don’t usually in this country,” he explained, “but really 
this is what my good old father would call a manifest providence. 
That fellow of ours will prove a treasure.” 

“Tt seems so,” said Rollo, a little grimly, “that is, if he can 
scout and fight as well as he can cater and cook.” 

For himself the young Scot cared but little what he ate, and 
would have dined quite cheerfully on dry bread and water, if any one 
would have listened to his stories of the wonders of his past life 
or the yet more wonderful achievements of his future. He would 
have sat and spun yarns concerning the notches on Killiecrankie 
at a dyke-back, though he had not tasted food for twenty-four 
hours, with the utmost composure and relish. But his companions 
were of another kidney, being all valiant trenchermen—John 


Mortimer desiring chiefly quantity in his eating, while Etienne, 
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no mean cook himself, desiderated variety and delicacy in the 
dishes which were set before him. 

At all events the dinner was a great success, though the 
sergeant, who evinced the greatest partiality for Rollo, often 
reproached him with eating little, or inquired anxiously if the 
sauce of a certain dish were not to his taste. Rollo, in the height 
of his argument, would hastily affirm that it was delicious, and be 
off again in chase of some deed of arms or daring, leaving the 
sergeant’s chef-d’-cewvre untasted on his plate. 

At this the sergeant shook his head in private to el Sarria. 

“Tt will stand in his way, I fear me,” he said sententiously ; 
“ was there ever a notable general yet who had not a fine belly to 
wag before him upon horseback? It is as necessary as the cock’s 
feathers in his hat. Now there is your cut-and-thrust officer 
who is good for nothing but to be first in charges and to lead 
forlorn hopes—this colonel of yours is just the figure for him. I 
have seen many a dozen of them get the lead between their ribs 
and never regretted ita whit. But it isa devil’s pity that this 
young cockerel is not fonder of h's dinner. How regardeth he 
the women?” 

This last question was asked anxiously, yet with some hope. 

3ut this also el Sarria promptly scattered to the winds. 

“T do not think that he regards them at all! He has scarcely 
looked at one of them ever since I first knew him.” 

Sergeant Cardono groaned, seemingly greatly perturbed in 

spirit. 
a” I feared as much,” he said, shaking his head, “he hath not 
the wandering eye. Now that young Frenchman is a devil un- 
tamed! And the Englishman—well, though he is deeper, he hath 
itin him. But the Colonel is all for figuting and his duty. It 
is easy to see that he will rise but little higher. When was there 
ever a great soldier without a weakness for a pretty woman and a 
good dinner. Why, the thing is against nature! Ah, my father 
fought in the War of the Independence, and the tales that he told 
of el Gran’ Lor’—ah, he was a soldier if you like, worthy of the 
white plumes! A cook all to himself closer at his elbow than an 
aile-de-camp—and as to the women—ah——!” 

Sergeant Cardono nodded as one who could tell tales an he 
would. Yet the Sergeant Cardono found some reason to change 
his mind as to Rollo’s qualifications for field-officership before the 
end of their first day apart from Cabrera. 

It was indeed with a feeling of intense relief that the little 
company of five men separated from the white and red Loinas of 
the butcher-general’s cavalcade. Well-affected to them as Cabrera 
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might be for the time being, his favour was so brief and uncertain, 
his affection so tiger-like, that even Sergeant Cardono sighed a 
sigh of satisfaction when they turned their horses’ heads towards 
the far-away Guadarrama beyond which lay the goal of their 
adventuring. 

Presently the tongues of the little cavalcade were unloosed. El 
Sarria and Sergeant Cardono having found subjects of common 
interest, communed together apart like old friends. John 
Mortimer and Etienne, who generally had little to say to each 
other, conversed freely upon wine-growing and the possibility 
of introducing cotton-spinning into the South of France. For 
Etienne was not destitute of a certain Gascon eye to the main 
chance. 

Rollo alone rode gloomily apart. He was turning over the 
terms of his commission in his mind, and the more he thought 
the less was he satisfied. It was not alone the desperateness of 
the venture that daunted Rollo, but the difficulty of providing for 
the Queen-Regent and little princess when captured. There were 
a couple of hundred miles to ride back to those northern fast- 
nesses where they would be safe; and for the most part without 
cover and through country swarming with Nationals and Cristino 
partizans. 

Riding thus in deep meditation, Rollo, whose gaze was usually 
so alert, did not observe away to the right a couple of horses 
ridden at speed and rapidly overtaking their more tired beasts. 

El Sarria, however, did not fail to note them, but, fearing a 
belated message of recall from General Cabrera, did not communi- 
cate his discovery to his companions, and contented himself with 
keeping his eye upon the approaching riders. 

Rollo was therefore still advancing, his reins flung loosely upon 
his beast’s neck and his whole attitude betokening a melancholy 
resignation, a couple of lengths before his companions, when a 
sudden clattering of hoofs startled him. He looked up, and there, 
on her white mare, well-lathered at girth and bridle, was little 
Concha Cabezos, sitting her panting beast with the grace of the 
true Andaluse. 

Her hair was a little ruffled by the wind. Her cheeks and lips 
were adorably red. There was a new and brilliant light in her 
eye; and after one curiously comprehensive glance at the com- 
pany, she turned about to look for her companion, La Giralda, 
who presently cantered up on a lumbering Estramenian gelding. 
La Giralda sat astride as before, her lower limbs, so far as these 
were apparent, being closely clad in leather, a loose skirt over 
them preserving in part the appearance of sex. 
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Rollo was dumb with sheer astonishment. He could only gaze 
at the flushed cheek, the tingling electric glances, the air com- 
pletely unconscious and innocent of the girl before him. 

“Concha!” he cried aloud. “Concha—what do youhere? I 
thought—I imagined you were safe at the Convent of the Holy 
Innocents !” 

And from behind Sergeant Cardono marked his cheek, alter- 
nately paling and reddening, his stammering tongue and altered 
demeanour with the utmost satisfaction. 

“‘Good—good,” he muttered under his breath to el Sarria, “ he 
will make a true general yet. The saints be praised for this 


weakness! If only he were fonder of his dinner all might yet be 
well!” 


Cuapter XXV. 
THE MISSION OF THE SENORITA CONCHA, 


“T too have a mission, I would have you know,” said Concha, a 
dangerous coquetry showing through her grave demeanour, “a 
secret mission from the Mother Superior of the Convent of the 
Holy Innocents. Do not attempt to penetrate the secret. I 
assure you it will be quite useless. And pray do not suppose that 
only you can adventure forth on perilous quests !” 

“T assure you,” began Rollo, eagerly, “that I suppose no such 
thing. At the moment when you came up I was wishing with all 
my heart that the responsibility of the present undertaking had 
been laid on any other shoulders than mine!” 

Yet in spite of his modesty, certain it is that from that moment 
Rollo rode no longer with his head hanging down like a willow 
blown by the wind. The reins lay no more Jax and abandoned on 
his horse’s neck. On the contrary he sat erect and looked abroad 
with the air of a commander, and his hand rested oftener on the 
hilt of Killiekrankie, with the air of pride which Concha privately 
thought most becoming. 

“And in what case left you my wife and babe?” suddenly 
demanded el Sarria, riding up, and inquiring somewhat imperi- 
ously of the new recruit concerning the matter which touched him 
most nearly. 

“The Sefora Dolores is safe with the good sisters, and as in 
former times I was known to have been her companion, it was 
judged safest that I should not longer be seen in the neighbour- 
hood. Likewise [ was charged with the tidings that Luis Fer- 
nandez with a company of Cristino Migueletes has been seen 
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riding southward to cut you off from Madrid, whither it was sup- 
posed you were bound!” 

Rollo turned quickly upon her with some anger in his eye. 

“Why did not you tell me that at first,” he said. 

Concha smiled a subtle smile and turned her eyes upon the 
ground, 

“Tf you will remember I had other matters to communicate to 
your Excellency,” she said, meekly—almost too meekly, Rollo 
thought. “This matter of Luis Fernandez slipped my memory, 
till it was my good fortune to be reminded of it by Don Ramon!” 

And all the while the long lean Sergeant Cardono, his elbows 
glued to his sides, sat his horse as if spiked to the saddle and 
chuckled with quiet glee at the scene. 

“ He will do yet,” he muttered, “‘’twas ever thus that my father 
told me of the Gran’ Lor’ before Salamanca. Be he as stiff as a 
ramrod and as frigid as his own North Pole the little one will 
thaw him—bend him—make a fool of him for his soul’s good. 
She is not an Andaluse of the gipsy blood for nothing! He will 
make a soldier yet, this young man, by the especial grace of San 
Vicente de Paula, only, I do not think that either of them will 
deserve readmission to the Convent of the Holy Innocents!” 

More than once Rollo endeavoured to extract from Concha to 
what place her assumed mission was taking her, and at what 
point she would leave them. It was in vain. The lady bafiled all 
his endeavours with the most consummate ease. 

“ You have not communicated to me,” she said, “the purport of 
your own adventures. How then can I tell at what place our ways 
divide ?” 

“Tam forbidden to reveal to any save General Cabrera alone 
my secret instructions! ” said Rollo, with such dignity as he could 
muster at short notice. 

“And I,” retorted Concha, “am as strictly forbidden to reveal 
mine to General Cabrera or even to that notable young officer, 
Colonel Don Rollo of the surname which resembles a Lorrico’s 
serenade!” 

The speech would have been undoubtedly rude save for the 
glance which accompanied it, given softly yet daringly from 
beneath a jetty fringe of eyelash. 

Nevertheless all Rollo Blair’s pride of ancestry rose insurgent 
within him. Who was this Andalusian waiting-maid that she 
should speak lightly of the descendant of that Blair of Blair 
Castle who had stood for Bruce and freedom on the field of 
Bannockburn? It was unbearable—and yet, well, there was 
something uncommon about this girl. And after all, was it not 
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the mark of a gentleman to pay no heed to the babbling of women’s 
tongues? If they did not say one thing, they would another. 
Besides he cared nothing what this girl might say. A parrot 
prattling in a cage would affect him as much. 

So they rode on together over the great tawny brick-dusty 
wastes of Old Castille, silent mostly, but the silence occasionally 
broken by speech friendly enough on either side. Behind them 
pounded La Giralda, gaunt as the sergeant himself, leather- 
legginged, booted, and spurred, watching them keenly out of her 
ancient, unfathomable gipsy eyes. 

And ever as they rode the Guadarrama mountains rose higher 
and whiter out of the vast and hideous plain, the only interrup- 
tion to the circling horizon of brown and parched corn land. But 
at this season scrub-oak and juniper were the only shrubs to be 
seen, and had there been a Cristino outpost anywhere within miles, 
the party must have been discerned riding steadily towards the 
northern slopes of the mountains. But neither man nor beast 
took notice of them, and a certain large uncanny silence brooded 
over the plain. 

At one point, indeed, they passed near enough to distinguish in 
the far north the snow-flecked buttresses of the Sierra de Moncayo. 
But these, they knew, were the haunts of their Carlist allies, 
The towns and villages of the plain, however, were invariably held 
by Nationals, and it had often gone hard with them, had not 
Sergeant Cardono detached himself from the cavalcade and, ven- 
turing alone into the midst of the enemy, by methods of his own 
produced the materials for many an excellent meal. At last, one 
day the Sergeant came back to the party with an added gloom 
on his long, lean, leathern-jawed face. He had brought with him 
an Estramaduran ham, a loaf of wheaten bread, and a double 
string of sausages. But upon his descending into the temporary 
camp which sheltered the party in the bottom of a barranco, or 
deep crack in the parched plateau overgrown with scented thyme 
and dwarf oak, it became obvious that he had news of the most 
serious import to communicate. 

He called Rollo aside, and told him how he had made his way 
into a village, as was his custom, and found all quiet—the shops 
open, but none to attend to them, the customs superintendent in 
his den by the gate, seated on his easy chair, but dead—the 
presbytery empty of the priest, the river bank dotted with its 
array of scrubbing boards, but not a washerwoman to be seen. 
Only a lame lad, furtively plundering, had leaped backward upon his 
crutch with a swift drawing of his knife and a wolfish gleam of 
teeth. He had first of all warned the sergeant to keep off at his 
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peril, but had afterwards changed his tone and confessed to him 
that the plague was abroad in the valley of the Duero, and that 
he was the only being left alive in the village save the vulture 
and the prowling dog. 

“The plague!” Sergeant Cardono had gasped, like every 
Spaniard, stricken at the very sound of the word. 

“Yes, and I own everything in the village,” asserted the imp. 
“Tf you want anything here you must pay me for it!” 

The sergeant found it even as the cripple had said. There 
was not a single living inhabitant in the village. Here and 
there a shut door and a sickening smell betrayed that some un- 
fortunates had been left to die untended. Etienne and John 
Mortimer were for different reasons unwilling to taste of the ham 
and bread he had brought back, thinking that these might convey 
the contagion, but La Giralda and the sergeant laughed their fears 
to scorn, and together retired to prepare the usual evening meal. 

As the others made their preparations for the night, watering 
their beasts and grooming them with the utmost care, the little 
crook-backed imp from the village appeared on the brink of the 
barranco, his sallow, weazened face peeping suspiciously out 
of the underbrush, and his crutch performing the most curious 
evolutions in the air. 

There was something exceedingly eerie in the aspect of the 
solitary survivor of so many living people, left behind to prey 
like a ghoul on the abandoned possessions of the fear-stricken and 
the untestamented property of the dead. 

Concha shrank instinctively from his approach, and the boy, 
perceiving his power over her, came scuttling like a weazel 
through the brushwood, till little more than a couple of paces 
interposed between him and the girl. Frozen stiff with loathing 
and terror, it was not for some time that Concha could cry out 
and look round hastily for Rollo, who (doubtless in his capacity 
of leader of the expedition) was not slow in hastening to her 
assistance, 

“That boy—there ! ” she gasped, “he frightens me—oh! make 
him go away!” And she clutched the young man’s arm with 
such a quick, nervous grasp, that a crimson flush rose quickly to 
Rollo’s cheek. 

“No,” muttered Etienne to himself as he watched the per- 
formance critically, “she was never in love with you, sir! She 
never did as much for you. But on the whole, with a temper 
like Mistress Concha’s, I think you are well out of it, Monsieur 
Etienne!” Which wise dictum might or might not be based on 
the fox’s opinion as to sour grapes. 
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All unconsciously Rollo reached a protecting hand across to the 
little white fingers which gripped his arm so tightly. 

“Go away, boy,” he commanded; “do you not see that you 
terrify the senorita ?” 

“T see—that is why I stay!” cried the amiable youth gleefully, 
flourishing his crutch about his head as if on the point of launch- 
ing it at the party. 

Rollo laid his hand on the hilt of Killiekrankie with a threat- 
ening gesture. 

“Tf you come an inch nearer, I will give you plague!” cried 
the boy, showing his teeth wickedly, “and your wench also. You 
will grow black—yes, and swell! Then you will die, both of you. 
And there will be no one to bury you, like those in the houses 
back there. Then all you possess shall be mine, ha, ha!” 

And he laughed and danced till a fit of coughing came upon 
him so that he actually crowed in a kind of fiendish exaltation. 
But Rollo was not a man to be jested with, either by devil or 
devil’s imp. He drew a pistol from his belt, looked carefully to 
the priming, and with the greatest coolness in the world pointed 
it at the misshapen brat. 

“Now listen,” he said, “you are old enough to know the 
meaning of words; I give you one minute to betake yourself to 
your own place and leave us alone! There is no contagion in 
a pistol bullet, my fine lad, but it is quite as deadly as any 
plague. So be off before a charge of powder catches you up!” 

The sound of the angry voices had attracted La Giralda, who, 
looking up hastily from her task of building the fire beneath 
the gipsy tripod at which she and the sergeant were cooking, 
advanced hastily with a long wand in her hand. 

The imp turned hastily, and positively appeared to shrink into 
his clothing at the sight of her. He stood motionless, however, 
while La Giralda advanced threateningly towards him with the 
wand in her hand as if for the purpose of castigation. As she 
approached he emitted a cry of purely animal terror, and hastily 
whipping his crutch under his arm, betook himself, in a series 
of long hops, to a spot twenty yards higher up the bank. But 
La Giralda stopped him by a word or two spoken in an unknown 
tongue, harsh-sounding as Catalan, but curt and brief as a 
military order. 

The boy stood still and answered in the same speech, at first 
gruffly and unwillingly, with downcast looks and his bare great 
toe scrabbling in the dust of the hillside. 

The dialogue lasted for some time, till at last by a gesture La 
Giralda released him, pointing to the upper edge of the barranco 
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as the place by which he was to disappear: the which he was 
now as eager to do, as he had formerly been insolently determined 
to remain. 

During this interview Rollo had stood absent-mindedly with 
his hand pressed on Concha’s, as he listened to the speech of 
La Giralda. Even his acquaintance with the language of the 
gipsies of Granada had only enabled him to understand a word 
here and there. The girl’s colour had slowly returned, but the 
fear of the plague still ran like ice in her veins. She, who feared 
nothing else on earth, was shaken as with a palsy by the terror 
of the Black Death. So paralysing was the fear that the very 
name of cholera had laid upon insanitary Spain. 

“Well?” said Rollo, turning to La Giralda, who stood con- 
sidering with her eyes upon the ground after her interview with 
the crookbacked dwarf. 

“You must give me time to think,” she said ; “this boy is one 
of our people—a Gitano of Baza. He is not of this place, and he 
tells me strange things. He swears that the Queen and the court 
are plague-stayed at La Granja by fear of the cholera. They 
dare not return to Madrid. They cannot supply themselves with 
victuals where they are. The very guards forsake them. And 
the Gitanos—but I have no right to tell that to the foreigner— 
the Gorgio. For am not I also a Gitana ?” 

* * * * * 

The village where Rollo’s command first stumbled upon this 
dreadful fact was called Frias, in the district of La Perla, and lay 
upon the eastern spurs of the Guadarrama. It was, therefore, 
likely enough then that the boy spoke truth, and that within 
a few miles of them the Court of Spain was enduring privations 
in its werial palace of La Granja. 

But even when interrogated by el Sarria the old woman was 
obstinately silent as to the news concerning her kinsfolk which 
she had heard from the ragged dwarf. 

“Tt has nothing to do with you,” she repeated, “ it is a matter 
of the Gitanos !” 

Bat there came up from the bottom of the ravine, the lantern- 
jawed sergeant, long, silent, lean, parched as a Manchegan cow 
whose pasture has been burnt up by a summer sun. With 
beckoning finger he summoned La Giralda apart, and she obeyed 
him as readily as the boy had obeyed her. They communed a 
long time together, the old gipsy speaking, the coffee-coloured 
sergeant listening with his head a little to the side. 

At the end of the colloquy Sergeant Cardono went directly to 
Rollo and saluted. 
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“Ts it permitted for me to speak}a word to your Excellency 
concerning the objects of the expedition?” he said, with his usual 
deference. 

“ Certainly!” answered Rollo, “for me, my mission is a secret 
one, but I have no instructions against listening.” 

The sergeant bowed his head. 

“Whatever be our mission you will find me do my duty,” he 
said, “and since this cursed plague may interfere with all your 
plans, it is well that you should know what has befallen and what 
is designed. You will pardon me for saying that it takes no 
great prophet to discover that our purposes have to do with the 
movements of the court.” 

Rollo glanced at him keenly. 

“Did General Cabrera reveal anything to you before your 
departure?” he asked. 

“Nay,” said Sergeant Cardono, “but when I am required to 
guide a party secretly to San Ildefonso, where the court of the 
Queen- Regent is sojourning, it does not require great penetration 
to sce the general nature of the service upon which I am engaged!” 

Rollo recovered himself. 

“ You have not yet told me what you have discovered,” he said, 
expectantly. 

“No,” replied the sergeant with great composure, “that can 
wait.” 

For little Concha was approaching, and though he had 
limitless expectations of the good influence of that young lady 
upon the military career of his officer, he did not judge it 
prudent to communicate intelligence of moment in her presence. 
Wherein for once he was wrong, since that pretty head of the 
Andalusian beauty, for all its clustering curls, was full of the 
wisest and most far-seeing counsel—indeed, more to be trusted in 
a pinch than the juntas of half-a-dozen provinces, 

But the sergeant considered that when a girl was pretty and 
aware of it, she had fulfilled her destiny—save as it might be in 
the making of military geniuses. So he remained silent as the 
grave so long as Concha stayed. Observing this, the girl asked 
a simple qnestion and then moved off a little scornfully, only 
remarking to herself: “As if I could not make him tell me 
whenever I get him by himself!” 

She referred (it is needless to state) not to Sergeant Cardono, 
but to his commanding officer, Senor Don Rollo Blair of Blair 
Castle in the shire of Fife. 


(To be continued.) 




















Contemporary Gossip concerning Queen Victoria 
and her Cwo Predecessors. 


Tue following particulars are gleaned from the pages of the 
‘Journal of T. Raikes, Esq.,’ which was published a few years 
after his death in 1848. ‘Tom Raikes, as he was generally called, 
was a well-known man of fashion in the early part of the last 
century, a friend of Beau Brummel, a visitor at Oatlands—the 
seat of the then Duke of York, brother of George III. and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army—a friend and correspondent of 
the great Duke of Wellington, whom he visited at Walmer Castle 
in 1843, and a man of large acquaintance among the diplomats of 
the day, especially in the French nation under the rule of the 
Citizen King, Louis-Philippe. He is mentioned by name in 
‘Vanity Fair, as having visited poor Becky Sharpe after her fall. 
He was the great-uncle of the late Mr. Henry Cecil Raikes, Post- 
master-General in Lord Salisbury’s second Administration, and a 
cousin, several times removed, of the present writer. 

Tom Raikes was a strong Tory, and, in common with many 
other more distinguished persons, took a most melancholy view of 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and what would come after. There was 
no flattering the democracy with him, no “ coddling the working 
classes.” But neither, on the other hand was there any enthusiesm 
for Royalty. He gives his scraps of gossip about the various 
Sovereigns under whom he lived, as of persons, interesting indeed 
by reason of their high position, but hardly within the sacred 
inner circle of fashion. The Throne was, in the eyes of the Tories, 
a useful political institution, threatened and probably doomed to 
destruction by the wicked “Rads.” Its future was bound up 
with the Church (regarded as an establishment) and the House 
of Lords. Intense personal loyalty to the Sovereign as above all 
parties and the symbol of national and imperial unity, such as we 
have lately known, did not enter into the thoughts of any of the 
men of those days. Personal loyalty in England died out with 
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the Stuarts, until it was revived by the Gracious Lady whom the 
nation and the world are now mourning. 

Mr. Raikes gives some anecdotes of her two predecessors, which 
may help to account for this lack of enthusiasm. 


I. 


George LY. had good abilities, but his character was not one to 
inspire either affection or respect. As Prince of Wales he never 
had any private friends; he selected his confidants from his 
minions. Macmahon was an Irishman of low birth and obsequious 
manners. Bloomfield was a handsome man, who owed his intro- 
duction at Court to his musical talents; he was a lieutenant in 
the Artillery, and by chance quartered at Brighton. The Prince 
of Wales then gave frequent concerts at the Pavilion. The 
young lieutenant of Artillery was reported as a good player on 
the violoncello; “An invitation was sent, the Royal amateur was 
pleased, and the lieutenant’s fortune was assured.” George Lee 
was another favourite, but “ his influence never extended beyond 
the stable.” The Prince’s debts were very great; Vulliamy, a 
French jeweller, could not get his bill paid. The Prince’s ears 
were deaf to all his appeals, and the Prince’s doors were firmly 
closed against him. At length he went down to Brighton, and 
smuggled himself into the courtyard of the Pavilion. The Prince 
came out and was in the act of stepping into his carriage, when 
Vulliamy rushed from his hiding-place. ‘ Sare, your Royal High- 
ness, pray stop one minute,” he cried. The Prince looked round, 
and said impatiently: “What do youwant?” “ Oh,sare, if your 
Royal Highness not pay my bill, I shall be in your father’s bench 
to-morrow.” The Prince laughed, and drove away, but the debt 
was left unpaid until Parliament furnished the means; history 
does not record whether the poor jeweller escaped the prison he 
dreaded. When the Prince of Wales became George 1Y., he very 
seldom went out. His general habit was to remain in his dressing- 
gown all the morning, and he seldom dressed before the dinner 
hour :—“In this dishabille he received his Ministers, amused 
himself with mimicking Jack Radford the stud groom, who came 
to receive orders, or lectured Davison the tailor on the cut of the 
last new coat.” 

Those were the days of Beau Brummel and Count D’Orsay, 
when coats and waistcoats were serious things :— 


“Incredible as it may appear,” says Mr. Raikes, “I have been told by 
those about him, and by Bachelor, who, on the death of the Duke of York, 
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entered his service as valet de chambre, that a plain coat, from its 
repeated alterations, would often cost £300 before it met with his appro- 
bation. This, of course, included the several journeys of the master and 
his men backwards and forwards to Windsor, as they almost lived on 
the road.” 


For several years before his death it is well-known that the 
King laboured under some delusions as to his personal share in 
subduing Napoleon, and giving peace to the world. It was upon 
one of these vainglorious speeches being reported that Sheridan 
remarked: “That is all well enough, but what he particularly 
piques himself upon is the last productive harvest.” 

George LV. clung passionately to life. He could not bear to hear 
from those about him any hint or suspicion of his apparent decay. 
In his last days he talked of recovery, and his intention to be 
present at Ascot Races. On May 27, 1830, prayers were ordered 
to be read in the churches for the restoration of the King’s health. 
On the night of June 25, he went to bed without any serious 
symptoms, but at three o’clock he woke in great agitation, and 
called for assistance. Sir Wathen Waller, who was in attendance, 
came quickly, and at his request helped to raise him in his bed. 
“ Watty, what is this? ” said the dying monarch. “It is death. 
They have deceived me,” and then without a struggle he expired. 

Not a king to go into raptures over, we may say. But George 
IV. was not without some good qualities. Of his passion for 
music mention has been made. Besides this he was a man of 
excellent and classic taste. Many of the curiosities and works 
of art in Windsor Castle were arranged by his own hand, or under 
his immediate supervision. His manners gained for him the title 
of “First Gentleman of Europe.” One other characteristic he 
had, not usually associated with kings. He was an excellent 
mimic. Once when he was journeying to Hanover, he stopped at 
Brussels and was received with great attention by the King and 
Queen of the Netherlands, who then united Holland and Belgium 
under one crown. There was a grand dinner at the Palace of 
Laacken, and a large party was invited. The King of England 
was placed at table between the King and the Queen. At tho 
banquet the company were much astonished by the King and 
Queen of the Netherlands breaking out, without any apparent 
reason, into uncontrollable fits of langhter. Every remark which 
our King made to his neighbours seemed to set them off :— 


“TI shrewdly suspected what it might be,” said the Duke of Wellington, 
who was present, and who afterwards told the story to Mr. Raikes, “ but I 
szid nothing; it turned out, however, to be as I thought. The King had 
long and intimately known the old Stadtholder when in England, whose 
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peculiarities and manner were at that time a standing joke at Carlton 
House. At this dinner, then, he chose to give a specimen of his talent ; 
and at every word he spoke he so completely took off the Stadtholder, that 
the King and Queen were thrown off their guard, and could not maintain 
their composure the whole of the day. He was, indeed, the most extra- 
ordinary compound of talent, wit, buffoonery, obstinacy, and good feeling 
—in short, a medley of the most opposite qualities, with a great preponder- 
ance of good—that I ever saw in any character in my life.” 


With which kindly judgment from the greatest of George IV.’s 
subjects, let us leave him and pass on to his successor. 


Il. 


Of William IV. not much issaid. He wasa man of less strongly 
marked character and smaller attainments than either his father 
or his elder brother. He was less extravagant than George IV., 
and would probably have been fairly popular if the Crown had 
not fallen upon evil days. 


“T hear,” writes Mr. Raikes in 1832, “that the late coronation only 
cost £37,000. The Queen (Adelaide) was so anxious that no expense 
should be incurred on her account, that she would not permit either the 
purchase or hire of a crown from Rundell’s for her, but ordered that it 
should be composed of her own jewels and made up at her own expense. 
At the prior coronation of George IV., Rundell’s charge for the loan of 
jewels only was £16,000 as interest on their value.” 


1832 was the year of the great Reform Bill, when party spirit 
ran higher perhaps than at any previous time since the days of 
the Exclusion Bill in the Reign of Charles II. Our journalist 
claims the King on the Tory side. In May of that year it seemed 
for a short time as if a change of Ministry were. imminent, the 
Whig Ministry under Earl Grey giving place to the Tories. The 
King is reported to Mr. Raikes by one who has just left him, as 
being in excellent spirits, at the prospect of the change and 
addiig: “I do not know who are my Ministers, but I am 
determined to do that which is right without consulting anyone.” 
Ultimately the difference was adjusted, and Lord Grey resumed 
office. He obtained an unwilling consent from the King to create 
encugh peers to ensure the passage of the Bill in the House of 
Lords. Lut the threat was sufficient ; the Tory Lords withdrew, 
und suffered the Bill to pass. On Thursday June 7th, the King 
gave his assent to the Pill by commission, to the great annoyance 
of the Ministers, who tried to induce him to do it in person. 

In the same month a stone was thrown at the King when 
attending the races at Ascot, which hit him on the forehead. 
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“The poor King will now see the value of mob popularity.” A 
few days afterwards there was a review in Hyde Park, at which 
the Queen was present, ‘“ when the sovereign mob thought proper 
to greet her with incivility and rudeness.” The King looked infirm 
aud tired. “Truly enough he might remark that he feared he 
had got into bad hands, when he sees that his own wife cannot 
escape from insult before his face.” 

On Thursday, 16th August in the same year the last unreformed 
Parliament was prorogued by the King in person. He was greeted 
with some marks of disapprobation by the mob in the streets, 
Good Tories in those days—except the greatest of them all— 
seemed to despair of their country. Early in 1833 Mr. Raikes 
writes :— 


“The democratic power is raising its fearful head. The aristocracy are 
hou: ly going down in the scale; royalty is become a mere cypher. I was 
walking the other day round the Royal Exchange, the enceinte of which is 
adorned with the statues of all our Kings. Only two niches now remain 
vacant; one is destined to our present ruler, and that reserved for his 
successor is the last. Some people might say it was ominous.” * 


But the King did not suffer these anxieties to disturb his peace 
of mind. This is the description that is given of him in 1832. 


“The King never was in better health; he lives very temperately, seems 
to enjoy society, is much more tranquil and collected in his manner than 
formerly, and seems determined to allow no political anxieties to prey 
either cn his health or his spirits. The fact is, his feelings were never 
very acute, and he resigns himself to his fate.” 


William IV. had his peculiarities. He had a “fatal habit of 
making a speech.” One day a large party dined at the Pavilion 
at Brighton, among whom was the American Minister. The King 
said “that it was always a matter of serious regret to him that he 
had not been born a free, independent American, so much he 
respected that nation, and considered Washington the greatest 
man that ever lived.” 

Wher the King was Duke of Clarence, he was anxious to marry 
an Englishwoman of large fortune, and made proposals to a Miss 
8. E. Wykham. When he came to the throne he created the lady 
a peeress. “It proves,” says Mr. Raikes, “that he does not bear 
malice for the refusal.” 

The King was fond of Society and made frequent visits, 
generally ending the day’s proceedings by making aspecch. He 


*In one way the omen was fulfilled, as the old Royal Exchange was 
destroyed by fire six months after the accession of Queen Victoria, 
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was not always considerate. At the levée he insisted on “an 
unfortunate lieutenant in the Navy, who had a wooden leg, 
kneeling down to kiss hands; it was impossible, but the Sovereign 
would not concede the point, and the other was obliged to hobble 
away without going through the ceremony.” 


“Mrs. D. showed me a letter from which says, ‘I went yesterday 
with their Majesties to the private exhibition at Somerset House. The 
president of the Royal Society (sic) among other portraits pointed out to 
the King that of Admiral Napier, who has been commanding the fleet for 
Dom Pedro. His Majesty did not hesitate to show his political bias on 
this occasion, by exclaiming immediately, “‘ Captain Napier may be d d, 
Sir, and you may be d——d, Sir; and if the Queen were not here, Sir, I 
would kick you downstairs, Sir.”’” 








In 1835 the fashionable world was again much distracted by 
political animosities; the King, in very low spirits, had said 
publicly that he would give no fétes at the Palace. “I suppose 
he means to spite us,” was the remark of Lady Lansdowne, a great 
lady of the Liberal interest. In August, Raikes writes :— 


“The King on hearing that the Duke of Bedford had subscribed to 
assist O’Connell, ordered the bust in the gallery of Windsor Castle to be 
taken down and sent to the lime kilns. John of Bedford will probably 
laugh.” 


We may conclude this notice of William IV. with a more 
pleasing reminiscence. When his niece the Princess Victoria 
came of age, as Royalties do some years before ordinary mortals, 
he saw that it was proper to increase her income. But the 
revenue was not expansive, and he did not like to apply to 
Parliament. So he allowed her £10,000 a year out of his privy 
purse, “to be employed in the charities befitting her rank and 
station in the country.” 

In the spring of 1837 alarming reports were frequent as to the 
state of the King’s health. He was much depressed by the death 
of his daughter, Lady de Lisle, and the illness of the Queen, who, 
however, survived him for twelve years. He suffered from asthma. 
On the 2nd of June, the King’s birthday, the usual drawing-room 
was held, but neither of their Majesties were present, the King 
being represented by his brother, the Duke of Cumberland. His 
state in the beginning of June was considered highly dangerous. 
“Jt is an importanterisis for the country,” says Mr. Raikes, with 
great want of foresight, “and in no point of view likely to be 
productive of any good.” Those wicked Whig Ministers “ affect 
to look melancholy on the occasion, but in reality are merry 
mourners.” On the 21st the King died. His brother,{the Duke of 
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Cumberland, succeeded to the throne of Hanover, and was hissed 
by the populace as he passed through the Green Park on that 
day. “The Whigs and Radicals hail the new accession to the 
English throne as an earnest of their hopes, Among the foremost 
in the crowd to cheer the proclamation of the Queen was Mr, 
O’Connell.” 


ITI. 


Queen Victoria! How the words seem to sum up for us of the 
British Empire—for all the world, indeed, except a few Irishmen 
—all that is venerable, and kind, and noble, and thoughtful and 
good. Queen Victoria! The name and title recall to us the 
eloquent words of an American ambassador: “The queenliness of 
the woman, and the womanliness of the queen.” But it was not 
so in the early years of her reign, while royalty was still regarded 
as a mere piece on the political chess-board, and thrones were 
shaking—some of them to their fall—all over Europe. 

Our Princess Victoria, as all the world knows, was brought up 
in comparative seclusion. Her mother, the Duchess of Kent, was 
not on very good terms with William IV. Nor did she enter 
much into the world of fashion. 

Among the items of minor interest in his diary for May 30th, 
1836, Mr. Raikes notes :— 


“ Travelling seems to be the rage with Kings and Princes. In England 
there are already arrived the Prince of Orange with his two sons, the 
Duke of Brunswick, and two Princes of Saxe-Coburg: they all attended a 
grand ball on Monday evening, given by the Duchess of Kent at Kensing- 
ton Palace, perhaps with the hope of interesting our future Queen, the 
Princess Victoria; indeed, as the Prince of Orange himself was formerly 
a candidate for the hand of the Princess Charlotte, it is not improbable 
that he has brought over his sons to England with that view; but here 
again he meets with the two nephews of the hated Leopold (King of 
the Belgians), of whom he used to say: ‘ Voila un homme qui a pris ma 
femme et mon royaume.’” 


A few days later he writes that his old friend the Dutch Minister 
in Paris seems to confirm his suspicion of the object of the visit 
of the Prince of Orange, but he adds that the intimacy of the 
young Saxe-Coburgs through their aunt, the Duchess, would give 
them great advantages at Kensington. The most popular match 
for the Princess, he himself thinks, would be one with the son of 
the Duke of Cambridge. A few days later Mr. Raikes hears 
definitely that the young Prince of Saxe-Coburg is “the destined 
husband of our Princess Victoria.” As the Queen was not married 
VOL, OXXIII. N 
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till February 10th, 1840, she had as long a period of waiting as 
most people. 

At length came June 21st, 1837, now one of the memorable 
dates of history. The young Queen’s reception of the news of her 
accession, and of her first Council, has often been described. Our 
journalist has nothing to say about it. He sourly remarks that 
the new Queen ordered the Ministers to retain their seals of 
office, that certain appointments have been made in the royal 
household, and that “all goes in the Whig interest.” 

But a few days afterwards, early in July, there are signs of 
a change of tone. C—— G—— (surely Charles Greville), writes 
to him :— 


“You will have heard already enough of the behaviour of the young 
Queen, which is the theme of general applause. As far as it has gone, she 
has acted with extraordinary propriety, and there is every reason to think 
that she is equal to her great situation. It was only to be expected that 
she would put herself into the hands of Melbourne, and she has done so 
without reserve. It is needless to say that this change has propped up 
the tottering Government, and that the cordial support of the Crown puts 
them into a much more favourable position. Both parties, as you see, are 
endeavouring to make use of the Queen’s name, which is bandied about 
liberally on all sides, the Tories making her out to be the unwilling 
prisoner of the Whigs, and the Whigs that she is their zealous and kind 
mistress.” ... “All the accounts that are received from England cor- 
roborate each other as to the extraordinary firmness and decision of 
character shown by the young Queen, and testify to the singular self- 
control she must have exercised till she came of age.” 


On the 30th of June, 1838, the Queen was crowned. ‘“ Queen’s 
weather ” had already begun. 


“It appears that the weather on Thursday was fair in London, and the 
Coronation went off with considerable success. The modes of conveyance 
are now so rapid and so easy of access, in England, that the crowds, who 
were assembled to witness the show, were beyond all calculation.” * 


In 1889 an incident for a time threatened the growing popu- 
larity of our Queen. The Melbourne Ministry resigned. Sir 
Robert Peel was sent for, and stated to her Majesty the necessity 
of changing the ladies of her household. This the Queen positively 
declined to do, whereupon Sir R. Peel resigned, and Lord Mel- 
bourne was again sent for, and undertook to carry on the 
Government. We see now that the Queen was in the right, and 
we can admire her firmness in sticking to her friends; but at the 
time there was great excitement and gossip. Poople said, of 


* What would the diarist have said if he could have seen the crowds of 
1887, 1897, and alas! of February 2nd, 1901? 
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course, that the Queen was unduly favouring the Whigs, and 
melancholy predictions were rife. 


“God knows how it is all to end,” writes an unnamed correspondent 
from the Court to Mr. Raikes; “they mean to try a dissolution if they find 
they cannot go on, and it remains to be seen what part the country will 
take, and whether it will espouse the Queen’s cause or not. The Court is 
not popular just now... However, anything is better than having the 
Crown brought into disrepute; but I must say this last event is a rude 
shock to our institutions.” 


In 1840 the Queen was married to Prince Albert. Her Majesty 
wished that a grant of £100,000 should be made her Consort. 
Lord Melbourne with difficulty persuaded her to consent to 
£50,000 being proposed. Parliament reduced the sum to £30,000. 

In 1841 the suspicions of Tories were not wholly allayed. The 
elections went strongly against Whig Ministers. The Tories 
feared that their opponents would not take the hint and resign 
office. Lord Duncannon is reported to have said: “We will 
stand by the Queen as long as the Queen will stand by us,” 
“which means,” said Mr. Raikes, “ that if she is weak enough to 
listen to the suggestions of the Whig Government they will 
render her as unpopular as they are themselves.” But such fore- 
bodings were unfounded. C——- G—— wrote soon afterwards:— 


“The Queen is in a tolerably tranquil state, and I hope she and her new 
Ministers may go pretty well. Iam sure that Melbourne and the Prince 
have done their utmost to reconcile her to the change, and I trust that 
her social relations with the former will still continue to a great degree; 
for 1am persuaded that his influence (and nobody else has any over her) 
will be exerted very honestly and beneficially. If Peel is wise, he will not 


take umbrage at any intimacy between Her Majesty and Melbourne, but 
rejoice at it.” 


Peel was wise, so too was the Queen, and we find the following 
interesting passage in the diary, which we give almost in full :— 


“Tam glad to learn from the best authority that Sir R. Peel begins to 
feel that he is gradually gaining influence with the Queen, and her manner 
is certainly more gracious towards him than could have been expected 
from the untoward circumstances under which he has been presented to 
her notice. He describes her as endowed with considerable abilities; and 
not only in a wonderful manner become conversant with State affairs, but 
also as taking an all-absorbing interest in them. When a messenger’s box 
is brought down to Windsor, her countenance, which is naturally serious, 
brightens up immediately. She reads all the despatches, makes her com- 
ments, and is really so much engrossed by this one idea, that she never 
enters into the light, gossiping conversation to which young women are 
generally addicted. Peel, who at the first felt naturally rather embarrassed 
With his young mistress, is now become more at his ease with her. He 
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gained much ground with her by the adroit manner in which he offered 
to Prince Albert the presidency of a new Society of Arts. She immediately 
embraced the idea with great eagerness. She ordered the young Princess * 
to be brought down to him, and treated him with great affability. Ona 
later occasion, when he and Lady Peel were invited to stay a few days at 
Windsor, Her Majesty, in the course of conversation, asked him what was 
the reason of his great hostility to the system of her late Government. 
He immediately took advantage of this to enter into a detail of the 
revolutionary tendency of all their measures, and the bad spirit which 
they had so wantonly excited im the country. He said that crowned 
heads should not only think of what was agreeable to their own feelings, 
but also what was conducive to the welfare of their posterity. It was in 
itself a contradiction that sovereigns should be democrats, or encourage 
those principles in their dominions. That in another month Her Majesty 
might probably give birth toa son, to whom it must be the object of her 
anxiety to leave her crown as a sure and peaceful inheritance. As Peel 
had great eloquence and fluency, it may be supposed that these arguments 
could not fail to have a certain weight.” 


This is a delightful picture of the proud young mother “ ordering 
the young Princess to be brought down” for exhibition, and of 
the careful and conscientious Queen listening to the words of 
wisdom that flowed with such “fluency” from the lips of her 
great Minister; yet a Queen all the time, with decided views 
of her own, industrious and business-like, “her countenance 
brightening” at the arrival of despatch boxes, never entering 
into “the light conversation to which young women are generally 
addicted.” 

The wifely devotion of the Queen is also shown by the following 
anecdote, taken down from the lips of the Duke of Wellington, 
while our diarist was visiting Walmer. 


“This morning at breakfast the Duke said to me,‘ Did you hear what 
happened at the wedding?’ meaning that of the Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge. Upon my replying in the negative, he continued, ‘ When we 
proceeded to signatures, the King of Hanover ¢ was very anxious to sign 
before Prince Albert, and when the Queen approached the table, he placed 
himself by her side, watching his opportunity. She knew very well what 
he was about, and just as the Archbishop was giving her the pen, she 
suddenly dodged round the table, placed herself next to the Prince, then 
quickly took the pen from the Archbishop, signed, and gave it to Prince 
Albert, who also signed next, before he could be prevented.’ The Queen 
was also very anxious to give the precedence at Court to King Leopold 
(of Belgium, her uncle) before the King of Hanover, and she consulted 
me about it, and how it should be arranged. I told Her Majesty that I 
supposed it should be settled as we did at the Congress of Vienna. ‘How 


* The Empress Frederick. 
+ Brother of William IV. and uncle of her late Majesty. 
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was that,’ said she, ‘by first arrival?’ ‘No, Ma’am,’ said I, ‘alpha- 
betically, and then, you know, B comes before H.’ This pleased her very 
much, and it was done.’” 


This year the Queen went abroad, and it was remarked that, 
though she visited Brussels, she abstained from visiting the then 
comparatively recent field of Waterloo. In this the Queen 
showed her usual tact in international dealings, and her con- 
sideration for the French nation. During her absence from 
England she had all the boxes and official communications for- 
warded to her every day. Mr. Raikes notes, with an air of 
surprise, that “Much official business must be signed by the 
British Sovereign, and, in fact, much power and influence is 
attached to the kingly office by our constitution.” 

In the early years of the Queen’s reign there was what was 
called the entente cordiale with France, and the Queen’s visit to 
Louis Philippe greatly delighted that monarch, -who was not 
cordially received by his fellow-sovereigns. But the affair of the 
Spanish marriages brought about a coolness between the two 
Governments, and war seemed within measurable distance. With 
such matters the present paper has nothing to do, except so far as 
they touch the personal feelings of the Queen. 

The Duke of Beaufort told Mr. Raikes that the Queen was very 
much incensed against Louis Philippe. 


“She says that he has not only been guilty of a low, dishonest, political 
intrigue, but he has forfeited his word of honour as a gentleman to her 
personally, while pretending the most sincere friendship. She will not 
allow his picture to be put up in the castle, and would not be disinclined 
to go to war with him.” 


It is well known that her Majesty always took the deepest 
interest in her soldiers while living, and desired that at her death 
she should have the funeral of a “soldier’s daughter.” A few 
days after her accession, she sent for Lord Albemarle, the Master 
of the Horse, and said to him: “ My Lord, you will immediately 
provide for me six chargers to review my troops.” She entertained 
her foreign guests, as is the manner of royalty, with parades of 
soldiers. In 1844 the Emperor of Russia, Nicholas L., visited 
Windsor, and was very well received everywhere in England. 
There was, of course, the inevitable review. After it was over, 
the Queen (who is strangely reported as being rather nervous 
during his visit) is said to have made some excuses for exhibiting 
such a handful of troops to the master of so many legions. 


“His reply was, ‘Madame, vos troupes sont bien belles, bien supérieures 
aux miennes, elles ne peuvent leur étre comparées; mais telles qu’elles 
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sont, elles seront toujours et en toute circonstance 4 la disposition de 
votre Majesté.’” 


The diary from which we quote ends in 1847. We wonder if 
the royal author of this compliment thought of his own words 
in 1854?* 

Our last extract from the diary is a piece of news, given curtly, 
and without comment, but of deep interest to ourselves. It bears 
date November, 1841. Tuesday 9th. “The Queen was safely 
delivered of a Prince (of Wales).” 

Enough has been written to show why English loyalty was 
dormant in the first half of the nineteenth century. And in these 
extracts are clearly shown the beginnings of a noble life and a 
glorious reign, whence the new loyalty sprang. We who have 
lived under no other sovereign than Queen Victoria, who regard 
her name with undying veneration and affection, may find it 
pleasant to trace in these coldly written pages the germs of that 


magnetic personality which restored the fascination of royalty 
and reunited an Empire. 


* One delightful story must be told on the topic of soldiers, showing 
that Tommy’s predecessors were not lacking in that rough and ready 
humour which distinguishes him to-day. In the years between the battle 
of Waterloo and the Reform Bill there was great distress, and riots were 
frequent. A mob broke into Downing Street, and approached the sentry 
posted at the door of the Foreign Office, crying, “ Liberty or Death.” The 
soldier levelled his musket, saying: “ My lads, I know nothing about 
liberty; but if you come a step further, I’ll show you what death is.” 


J. D. Ratges. 
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“There is no returnin’... 
(Mary, pity women !) ”—Kipling. 


“Your ’usband is your ’usband.” Mrs. Morton eyed me sternly. 
“There’s no denyin’ it.” 

She was an austere looking person, who carried her much- 
mended garments with the air of one who had put them on “ for 
choice.” Grim and rigid, she had “ gone through what would have 
broken the spirits of most women,” I was told. Her husband, who 
was a private in the Munster Rifles, both drank and systematically 
ill-used her. 

“His defaulture sheets—or whatever you call them—aren’t 
pretty reading,” said my informant. ‘“ But she adores him, of 
course; has gone through innumerable privations to come out 
here, just to be near him. The best men aren’t the best loved in 
that or any other rank of life.” 

The train approached a siding, and we hid our noses in our 
pocket-handkerchiefs. The carcases of half a dozen horses rotted 
on the veldt some hundred yards south of the camp. 

“Per’aps we've driven be’ind ’em before now in Piccadilly,” 
said Mrs. Morton, pityingly. 

Somewhere in the wide spaces ahead of us loomed Fourteen 
Streams. Fourteen Streams was yet to be taken. Warrenton 
Road, the station short of it, was our destination. Warrenton 
Camp contained the husbands of the two women in my compart- 
ment of the train—or so they believed: one is not very sure of 
such matters in war time. 

“Which is the reason,” Mrs. Morton continued, taking up the 
thread of her discourse, “why women stand beatin’ and bruisin’. 
Some men aren’t ’appy unless they’re knockin’ something down. 
Fightin’, Lord love you! a man’ll fight anything he comes across, 
except his inclinations.” 
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“Ts that too much powder? Just pin this lace for me,” the 
Colonel’s wife demanded anxiously. On her arrival in Kimberley 
she had promptly commandeered Mrs. Morton as her maid. 

“Men wants humourin’,” said Mrs. Morton, obeying. “ For 
all the world like babies cuttin’ their teeth. Reason with ’em! 
She flung back my suggestion with fine scorn. ‘ You can’t reason 
with ’em, Miss. ’Usbands and parsons is alike where reasonin’s 
concerned. One lets fly with ’is tongue, and the other with ’is fist 
—that’s all the difference. With an ’usband, it’s all love to-day, 
but like as not, your ’airpins are in your ’ed to-morrow!” 

“Warrenton Camp!” exclaimed the wife of the Colonel of the 
Munster Rifles, jumping to her feet. Her husband unexpectedly 
boarded the train at the paint where we slowed down. Even this 
military train was not as yet allowed to run into the station. 

Meetings make people who are not met feel lonely. The eyes 
of the private’s wife were eager, restless, dissatisfied, as they 
searched the camp from east to west. 

The ammunition column which had come along with our train 
was busy unloading. Men climbed out of the bogies where they 
had been hemmed in for hours under a grilling sun. Mules let 
loose on the veldt rolled happily. The captive balloon to the 
north looked ashamed of itself and overgrown; it seemed to be 
dropped there by mistake, CKaffirs rolled casks and wooden 
biscuit boxes and ammunition cases into their appointed places, 
and a small railway staff officer in a large slouch hat bustled 
amongst what appeared like many bearded ruffians in khaki, full 
of importance.. 

Mrs. Morton stood aloof and unapproachable. The stiff look of 
her jaw deepened, hard lines formed as she waited, at first defiantly, 
later, with the dreary look of habitual patience. Occasionally a 
soldier greeted her, and she nodded in answer, half impatiently, 
with eyes still eager, though repressive. 

The Colonel’s wife turned at last, even shrank back a little. 

“You tell her, Jim. I can’t.” 

Mrs. Morton moistened her lips. The Colonel took his private’s 
wife aside, and explained how a stray shot had struck home in the 
trenches that morning and killed the man whom she had travelled 


six thousand six hundred and ninety-one miles to meet. 
* 


* * * * 


We three slept under canvas at Windsorton Road: close 
quarters, but the air was chilly at night. 

The Colonel’s wife was elated, and talked of herself and her 
doings until a late hour. 

“ How glad he was to see me again!” she rattled on. ‘Didn't 
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his face light up? I must get all the other officers’ wives to 
come out.” 

“Tt must be nice to ’ave a little love again,” jerked the private’s 
widow, with a catch in her voice. She drew her shawl close to 
her breast with an odd, dignified gesture. In the Commanding- 
officer’s tent, just beyond, an adopted fox-terrier, whose master 
had been buried three days before, lifted its voice to the night in 
a dismal wail. 

“He must shave that terrible beard,” the Colonel’s wife mused 
sleepily, She was seventeen years younger than her husband. 
“He was so nice-looking before! and so good to me, too! Don’t 
you agree with me that he’s the best husband in the world, 
Mrs. Morton?” 

There was a pause. 

“ Now Morton’s gone,” said Mrs. Morton, steadily. 


May Bateman. 
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Che Queen of Penwinnor, 


Persistent ill-luck at the fishing had reduced Micah Treweek to 
what, in another man, would have been hopelessness ; but Micah 
only nodded his head at the dozen or so whiting which had come 
to his net, and considered that he must do something else for a 
living. But in Penwinnoc, where everyone fished, it was no easy 
matter to make choice of another employment ; besides, his father 
and grandfather had been fishermen before him, and love for the 
danger and freedom of the life was in his blood. However, a 
month of scanty catches was an argument which no professional 
instinct could stand against, and Micah sorrowfully admitted 
that he must turn his hand to something else, even if he had to 
leave Penwinnoe and go out into the world, the utmost limit of 
which, in his mind, was represented by Truro or Penzance. 

He looked out through the narrow inlet to the harbour and 
across the sea that gleamed and danced so temptingly, and 
wondered why it was not more kind to him. It certainly could 
not be that he did not love it enough ; perhaps it was because he 
loved it too much. It did not occur to him that he regarded the 
sea in too sentimental, too unpractical, a manner; nor was he 
sufficiently sophisticated to know that love of a thing is the worst 
possible quality to employ if you intend to make money out of it. 
The only matter he realised clearly was that he had not enough 
fish to sell to the dealers, and that if he intended to turn it into 
money at all, he must take it to the nearest town and hawk it 
from house to house. He did not like to do this, for Micah was 
proud ; but even pride must yield to the necessity for bread. 

He accordingly threw his fish into a box, hoisted it on to his 
shoulder, and tramped up the steep Penwinnoe street towards his 
house. He was proud of the house, it was his own freehold, the 
only thing his father had left him except a magnificent con- 
stitution and his propensity to ill-luck. The place was small, 
so small that Micah seemed to fill it, but it had a considerable 
garden, sloping to the south. He was fond of the garden, partly 
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on its own account, and partly because the Penwinnoc folk were 
jealous of it. Most of the houses in the village were packed 
closely and unhealthily together, the space at the bottom of the 
coombe being very narrow; but Micah’s house was at the top, 
and his garden, compared with the meagre and dirty back-yards 
below, constituted an estate. 

Micah lived alone; no woman ever crossed his threshold except 
the vicar’s wife and an occasional gossiping Penwinnoc matron. 
He did not object to women ; indeed, he liked them, but it never 
occurred to him to have one to keep house for him ; as to marrying, 
of course he had thought of it, but so long as the luck was dead 
against him, he saw no chance of keeping a wife; besides, the 
only girl he really cared for came of well-to-do people; they had 
two clocks, a bedstead with brass rails to it, and, he had heard, 
carpets on the bedroom floors. Maggie Oliver was clearly not 
for him. 

He cooked one of the smallest fish, ate it with a great quantity 
of bread, and then put the donkey into the cart to drive to 
Polbreen. As he buckled the harness his glance wandered 
up to the sunny, sloping garden, and it suddenly struck him 
that he might take some vegetables into the town and try to 
sell them as well as the fish. He accordingly made a careful 
selection of his best, put them into the cart, with a straw- 
covered board to separate them from the whiting, and set out 
for Polbreen. 

That day was a great one in the history of Micah Treweek, for, 
beginning with misfortune, it ended in a flourish of success. He 
not only sold his fish, but the vegetables were all quickly bought 
up at prices which Micah had almost trembled to ask. They were, 
in fact, unusually fine and very early, and as he drove back with 
his empty cart a great idea came to him; the possibilities of 
wealth shone before his eyes; he saw himself the King of Pen- 
winnoc. And as he jogged along, full of his new fancy, he saw 
Maggie Oliver on the road, carrying a heavy basket and walking 
with lagging footsteps in the warm spring evening. Micah had 
never been shy before, but sumehow his opening future made him 
a different man. 

“Evenen, Maggie,” he said, as the cart drew level with 
the girl. 

“Oh, ’tis you! I wondered who ’twas, but theise basket do 
meike it hard to look round.” 

“T’ve a-bin to Polbreen, Maggie.” 
“ Bad luck again, Micah ?” 
“Bad wi’ the vish, but tarr’ble good wi’ the vagetables.” 
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“There,” cried Maggie, “I thought you mid zell they!” 

“It do pay better than vish,” said Micah, “ an’ the land’s mine ; 
nothén but the labour and zeeds, Maggie.” 

“Why didden ’ee think of it avore, then? I’ve a thought of it 
many and many a time.” 

“You mid have spoke, then,” said Micah, in a tone of mild 
remonstrance, 

“Well, ’twasn’t my business, was it?” 

Micah pondered upon what this might mean. In the confusion 
of the new outlook, his natural politeness had deserted him, and 
he did not observe how the basket dragged at Maggie’s arm. 

“ Lord, how ’ot ’tis!” she said. 

“Very, vor the time o’ year,” said Micah. The cart raised a 
little cloud of dust which made Maggie cough. 

“Dear, dear,” she said, “ how heavy thease basket be!” 

Micah suddenly woke up and jumped down; his face was red 
with angry blushes at his own thoughtlessness. 

“Wull, there!” he cried. “To think o’ me ridin’ and you 
walkin’, Give me thic girt basket, Maggie. There, that’s better! 
Poor girl, why, you’m all droopin’ wi’ the het!” 

The donkey stopped; Maggie sat down on the bank to rest— 
Micah dropped beside her. 

“There’s zome new tea-things in the basket, and they need 
carr’in’ careful,” said Maggie, apologetically. 

“O’ course, o’ course, and me sittin’ up there all the time!” 

“ Never mind, Micah, you was thinkin’ of all the money you’m 
gwine to meike by the garden.” 

“Kes,” Micah admitted. 

“How lovely thic may is,” said Maggie, looking up into the 
hedge above her, “ and how sweet it do smell.” 

Micah got up, produced a huge jack-knife from his pocket, and 
cut a branch. From this he selected a spray, and laid the rest on 
the basket. 

“You mid wear that, Maggie!” he said. For a moment she 
did not unclasp the hands that supported her head, but gazed up 
at Micah with a smile that disclosed the flash of white teeth. 
Her light cotton gown showed the full outlines of a beautiful, 
robust figure; the arms, where the sleeves were drawn up, were 
as white and smooth as ivory. 


“You mid wear it, Maggie, becoz this is the day when my 
luck’s changed.” 


She took it from his hand and fastened it into the bosom of her 
dress. 


“There,” she said. Micah looked down admiringly; he was 
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much too simple to observe that there was as much admiration in 
her gaze as in his. 

“ Wull, you mid thank me vor’t!” he said; and added, on a 
sudden impulse, “ you mid give me a kiss, Maggie.” 

“Give ’ee one?” she laughed. 

“ Wull, let me teike one, then.” She laughed again and Micah 
sat down on the bank; then he slipped his arm round her and 
kissed her ; for 2 moment her head rested on his shoulder. 

“ How your beard do tickle,” she said. 

“Shall I cut un off, Maggie?” 

“What vor, Micah? You wunt be always kissin’ me!” 

At this point the donkey made a move forward on his own 
account, and Micah had to stop him. Then he helped Maggie 
on to the seat and himself led the creature, casting backward 
glances at the girl from time to time. Micah understood perfectly 
well that the kiss in no way necessarily implied the beginning of 
a courtship; in Penwinnoc kisses were a free commodity, but he 
had some reason to conclude that Maggie’s willingness was a step 
along the desired road. 

“ Doan’t zay nothén to no one ’bout it,” he said after a pause. 

“’Bout what?” 

“The vagetables. Did’ee think I meant the kiss?” 

“ You might ’a meant that,” she said. 

“ But you wouldn’t speak o’ that, Maggie? ” 

“Wull, no,” she admitted. 

“TI be main vond o’ you, Maggie,” he said, helping her down 
from the cart at the head of the street. She nodded at him and 
laughed. 

“Good-night, Micah,” she cried, as she turned with the basket 
on her arm, “and thank ’ee vor the lift.” 

“ Good-night, Maggie.” 

When Micah had attended to the needs of the donkey and 
wheeled his cart under the shed he went into the house to get a 
meal for himself. The fire was out, no lamp was lit, and the tiny 
room struck him with a chill of loneliness. Before, he had always 
taken these bachelor inconveniences as a matter of course, but 
this evening they struck him as real hardships, scarcely to be 
endured without protest. He knew that his method of cutting 
bread and butter was wasteful, and that he made tea without 
art and with the poorest results. Maggie Oliver was known to 
all Penwinnoc as a girl who had taken house-keeping lessons in 
a good school, for Mrs. Oliver, although a careful woman, always 
had two kinds of cake when she gaye her infrequent tea-parties, 

and Maggie’s hands made them. 
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Loneliness and love pangs, however, did not dull Micah’s 
appetite, so he made that kind of varied meal which a carelessly 
conducted larder affords to a hungry man in Penwinnoc: there 
was bread, a little butter, a piece of cold fish, a chunk of dry 
cheese, half a tin of corned beef and a couple of slices of ex- 
ceedingly fat bacon. Micah ate each item in turn, and then set 
out, under the first stars, to call upon the squire. It was 
necessary to his new plan to have a little money at his back, and 
the squire, Micah thought, was the man to provide it. His way 
led him past old Oliver’s house, and as the blinds were not drawn 
Micah could see into the little sitting-room. Both Maggie and 
her mother were there; the girl still had the spray of blossom at 
her breast, and before her was the remainder of the branch, 
standing up in a glass vase decorated with a terrible design in 
blue and gilt. As Micah paused in the middle of the pathway 
and glanced in, Maggie bent forward to inhale the fragrance. 

“ Wull, there,” Micah heard Mrs. Oliver say, “ you mid get and 
do somethin’, Maggie! Anyone ’ud think thic may were zummat 
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to be proud o’. 

Maggie’s head dropped a little lower and her eyes turned 
towards the open window. 

“ And so ’tis zammat to be proud o’, be’nt it?” she asked, and 
Micah felt certain that her lips caressed the white blossom. He 
wondered whether ‘she could see him, and the thought sent him 
hurriedly on his journey. 

“T wonder who that were standin’ there, Maggie. Do’ee think 
"twere vather ?” 

‘* [ll zee, mother,” said Maggie. But if she had intended to 
have a word with Micah she was too late; he had disappeared 
round one of the sharp turnings of the narrow street. 

Micah’s interview with the squire was satisfactory, and he went 
home feeling some of the importance of a capitalist. It is true 
the capital was borrowed, but his imagination already saw the 
day when he should have a banking-account of his own in 
Polbreen. The squire had approved of his plan very heartily, 
partly because he liked Micah, and partly because he had land of 
his own up the valley which might be turned to profit in the same 
way if this first experiment were a success. It was thus that 
Micah Treweek changed trades and forced Penwinnoc to the con- 
clusion that he was mad. 

But Penwinnoc was wrong; like all the rest of the world, it 
presumed to give judgment upon a matter which it did not in the 
least understand. In a community where fish is the means and 
end of life, an idea so remote from fish as vegetables could only 
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be received with pitying incredulity. Micah, however, worked 
on, put in frames, dug and manured and sowed, and occasionally, 
by way of change, went out fishing as well. Strangely enough, 
and yet not strangely to anyone having acquaintance with the 
ways of fate, as soon as his living did not depend upon good 
catches, he began to make them, at which people shook their 
heads the more, and said that ‘“‘a blind ’oss ’d never zee.” But 
Micah took his own way, and as the weeks passed he grew prouder 
and prouder of the freehold house and garden. 

The courtship, if, indeed, it could be said to have commenced, 
did not progress quickly. Although Micah was certain of the 
success of his experiment, he wished to have something definite 
in his hand before he laid claim to so exalted a person as Maggie 
Oliver; in the meantime the summer and autumn days passed 
pleasantly, he saw the girl continually, and even, on happy 
occasions, repeated the kiss. And Maggie, on her side, being 
young, and a candid enjoyer of life, was perhaps not sorry to keep 
her freedom for a time. Micah was not in the least jealous; in 
his own way he understood women, and in a community where 
conventions ended at the chapel door a good deal of freedom was 
to be expected and allowed. 

Early in the following year there came a fortnight of heavy 
gales, a season long remembered in Penwinnoc, and from which 
many later events were dated. Heavy weather on that coast 
always claims its tribute of lives, and amongst those who went 
down in deep water was old Oliver. He was the only man of the 
family, and the two women were left alone. He had been a 
successful fisherman, the best in the village, but he left behind 
him little save his reputation ; he had lived well, been free with 
his pocket, and had always had a fancy, people began to say, for 
appearing a cut above his station. There was a little money, 
indeed, but that soon went, and though a half share in a good 
boat still belonged to the women, the returns were lamentably 
small when a man had to be paid for working it. The Olivers, 
therefore, declined in importance; suitors, who before would not 
have dared to approach Maggie, made advances which were 
rejected with a promptitude that surprised them, and some of the 
richer wooers retired. But the girl held her head higher than 
ever, and looked more queenly in a shabby gown than she had 
looked in the newest pink calico: and Micah watched and waited 
for the spring. 

It came, and with it the fulfilment of Micah Treweek’s hopes 
and labours. Boxes and baskets were carried into Polbreen on 
the donkey cart ; some went as far as Plymouth, and even London, 
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and in exchange money flowed to Micah. The squire was jubilant, 
Micah was calmly contented ; there was no longer any doubt about 
his success. At the same time Micah occasionally carried mysterious 
parcels and huge packages into Polbreen at the request of Mrs. 
Oliver, all of which he was to leave at a certain place, where 
they would be called for, she said. He asked no questions of 
Mrs. Oliver, but he felt perfectly justified in making a few careful 
inquiries in the town. Sometimes he returned from Polbreen 
quite late at night, with the cart heavily laden, which was a 
reversal of the proper order of things, and a source of active 
annoyance to the donkey. When mid-May came Micah had made 
up his mind. 

One afternoon, the spring being in his blood, he allowed himself 
a holiday. The decision was taken suddenly, for, working on his 
highest patch of ground, he saw a figure flutter round the narrow 
pathway that skirted the western arm of Penwinnoc bay. He 
left his hoe, went into the house to make a hasty toilet, and 
emerged upon the street in an attire that sufficiently indicated a 
moderate prosperity at least. He made his way deliberately 
along the path which the figure had taken, thinking as he went, 
never hurrying—for Micah never hurried—but somewhat per- 
turbed in mind, and in grave doubt as to the best means of 
accomplishing the plan he had in view. A turn in the path 
brought him upon Maggie Oliver. At first he did not see her; 
his eyes were bent downwards, and she had found a seat for her- 
self on the hill-side above him; but, as I have said, the spring 
was in his blood, and he became aware of her presence as in- 
stinctively as a bee that turns aside to gather the sweetness of 
honeysuckle. He looked up. 

“ Wull, Maggie,” he called, and made his way to her side. 

“Wull, Micah,” she answered, and bent over the blue jersey she 
was knitting; but presently she raised her head and looked at him, 

“ Be ’eo ’oliday makin’, then ?” she asked. 

‘“‘’Kes,” he answered. He noticed that she looked more delicate 
than she had done in the early days; the white was whiter, the 
red less deep ; she was also a little thinner, and the old dress she 
wore was looser about the throat. Micah felt the blood rise to 
his face, but he looked from the gorse-covered, sloping hill-side 
to the blue, streaky level of the sea, and said nothing for a long 
time. 

“How you do work,” he said, after a pause. 

“I be ’bliged to,” she answered, the click of the needles 
sounding like an insect in the grass. 

“Tisn’t right that you should tweil zo hard, Maggie.” 
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 Yog ‘tis, and ef I could work twice zo hard I'd do it.” 

“You’m a plucky maid,” he said. The slow lap of the tide 
round the coast came up to them in a hissing murmur; the smoke 
of Penwinnoc hung in the air over the headland like a faint cloud, 
blue suspended in blue. 

“You mid put down thic work a bit, Maggie, ’an talk.” 

“T can talk workin’,” she said, “an’ what is there to zay?” 

‘The new trade’s doin’ vine,” said Micah. 

“T be glad to year it.” 

“T’voe ’ad an offer of mwore land from squire, and I be gwine to 
teike in two mwore acres.” 

“You'll have to teike on hands to work it, wun’t ’ee?” 

“Kes,” said Micah, and paused again. 

“You'll soon be reg’lar rich, Micah.” 

“T were poor woonce. Things change, doint’em, Maggie? Last 
‘ear I mind I were tarr’ble bad off.” 

“Wull, you oughter be ’appy now.” 

“TI be’nt,” said Micah; and added, “at least not so particler 
‘appy.” He straightened the blue tie he wore with one hand 
and with the other took Maggie’s fingers, needles and all, into his 
huge grasp. 

“ Maggie, you mid come to ’ave tea wi’ I this evenén,” he said. 

She sat quite still for a time; her breast rose and fell under 
the cotton gown. 

“May mother come?” she asked. 

“Tf you’m minded,” he said, “ but you come at vive o’clock, and 
she can drop in at half-past.. . . 1 wanted to ’ave a talk with 
ee, Maggie.” He still held her hands, and had turned his gaze 
upon her face. 

“ Will ’ee come ?” 

“Kes,” she said. 

He released her, and rose, a smile of intense satisfaction shining 
in his eyes. 

“°Tis vower now,” he said. “TI’ll goo and get it ready.” 

When Maggie was alone she sat with her work in her lap, the 
needles at last being idle. The past few months had been harder 
for her than she had imagined; sometimes she had even been 
hungry, and the thought of Micah had faded in her heart. The 
positions had been reversed; a year before it had been she who 
had looked down on Micah, now he was far above her. Was it 
possible that he loved her as alone she cared to be loved? The 
thought thrilled her until she saw the shimmer of the sea through 
mist. 

Micah, on his way home, called at the village shop, = laid in 
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& promiscuous store of delicacies. His order was so lavish that 
Mrs. Dinnick, who spent most of an ample leisure behind her 
counter in vague surmises as to her neighbours’ affairs, put 
some leading questions to him; but his answers were wholly 
unsatisfactory. Then she suggested that she should send the 
things, intending to take them herself and investigate at the same 
time; but Micah declined this attention, and carried the parcels 
himself. When he got in he carefully closed the door, and made 
his preparations in private and with a fine sense of the importance 
of details. 

Everything was set out ten minutes before the time fixed for 
Maggie’s arrival, and Micah sat down, with beating heart, to wait. 
His confidence was not quite so firm as the crucial moment drew 
near, and yet, as he surveyed the work of his hands, he felt a 
certain lifting courage. The kettle sang on the fire, the teapot 
was ready, the amazing selection of viands was set out, rank upon 
rank, on his best tablecloth. He could do no more, and on the 
stroke of five that enforced calm came over him which I suppose a 
soldier must feel before the first shot is fired. 

He opened to Maggie's light knock, shook hands with her as 
though he had not seen her before that day, and shut the door 
softly. She stood gazing about the room with wide eyes, and 
then, with fingers at her throat, she ran to the table, threw her- 
self on her knees beside it, and fell into a great weeping, her face 
hidden on her outstretched arms. 

“Oh, Micah, Micah!” she sobbed. “How could ’ee, how 
could ’ee?” 

“They be all yere!” said Micah. “ Doiin’t’ee cry, dearie, they 
be all yere, and yours, ef you’m minded to ’ave ’em.” 

But Maggie’s tears were not so easily to be dried; for on the 
table, right in the centre, she had seen a vase, decorated with a 
terrible design in blue and gilt, and on the little mantelpiece 
two clocks ticked, and familiar chairs were in the room, and a case 
of highly-coloured wax fruits—all the things, indeed, which had 
gone to Polbreen for sale in the days of their adversity. From 
the vase there rose a great branch of hawthorn, which filled the 
place with its scent. 

“ Maggie, doain’t’ee cry, now! Zum one ’ad to buy ’em, ’an I 
bought ’em vor you, coz I loved ’ee, Maggie! There, there, ’tis 
all clear and plain. ’An if zo be’s you don’t care vor I, Maggie, 
wull, they be all yours, zee, an’ you’m kindly welcome!” 

“Micah,” said Maggie, lifting a wet face, “you’m a good 
man.” _ 

Micah hung over her in doubt, but her beautiful wet eyes still 
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being turned to his, with a light in them that made him giddy, 
he stooped and kissed her trembling mouth. Then he drew her 
to her feet and threw his arm round her. 

“Dearie,” he said, “just zay the word. You'll marr’ me, 
Maggie? There’s enough for both now, and you’m the only maid 
I ever cared to kiss more’n once.” This candour did not dis- 
concert Maggie in the least; she laughed through her tears and 
broke away from him. 

“But I’m no girl vor you, now,” she said. 

“Come back yere to me, Maggie, come quick!” He cut a 
spray of hawthorn, and she came to him; with his own fingers he 
fastened it at her bosom. 

“There,” he said, “now kiss me, dearie, and zay the word. I 
got all the things, zo’s it mid be mwore home-like; I’ve got ’em 
all—an’ the bedstead wi’ brass rails,” he added. 

She said yes, and kissed him, and Micah took her in his arms 
again; and when her head rested on his shoulder and her hair 
brushed his cheek, he knew that the Queen of Penwinnoc was still 
queen in spite of the faded gown. 

Mrs. Oliver entered without the formality of a knock, but 
Micah’s self-possession had returned to him and he was not at all 
disturbed ; he did not even release the girl. 

“ Maggie’s gwine to marr’ me, mother Oliver,” he said. “ We've 
a-just made it up. You'll vind the kettle boilin’ there, and you 
mid meaike the tea!” 


C. Kennett Burrow. 
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A Willing Sacrifice. 


I. 


Tue family of Yamagutchi San was more than complete. They all 
lived in a small house, the smallest house in the village, situated 
on the right bank of the Yosugawa about a couple of miles above 
Kawasaki, the suburb of Osaka where the officials and workmen 
of the Imperial Government were quartered. Yamagutchi’s house 
was little larger than the Japanese family residence, the interior 
of which the English platelayer Atkins had in a drunken frolic 
playfully inspected by lifting it and turning it upside down, to 
the surprise of its inmates, who showed their appreciation of the 
joke by apprising the British Consul and getting Atkins San a 
prolonged view of the interior of a Japanese lock-up. 

Yet with none of his family could Yamagutchi dispense. The 
three little ones required all their mother’s time and attention. 
His own mother, with his grandmother’s assistance, cultivated 
the family estate, comprising 100 square yards or thereby, which 
yielded three different crops per annum. The labour on the field 
was constant all the year round, no merciful dispensation of frost 
and snow coming to the relief of the labourers by enforced in- 
action. Yamagutchi himself could not be spared from the village 
chess to do more than exercise a lofty surveillance over agricultural 
operations. 

The addition of a wing to the family mansion, or even an exten- 
sion of the gable a couple of feet, would have circumscribed the 
family acres, and was therefore unthinkable. The grandmother 
Taiso San (contracted from Taiso Furoi, very old), many a time 
thought how fitting it would be for her to retire from the family 
circle, if it were not for the insect devourers she every day 
brushed industriously off the leaves of the growing plants and 
buried at the ends of the drills. 

Harmony reigned in the family circle, or rather in the little 
heap of humanity grouped at night on the single mat eight feet 
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by four, which formed the floor of the house. The floor, bed, and 
public room, all of which purposes were served by the mat, was 
always scrupulously clean, and only the dried and yellow skins of 
the older inmates showed the effects of the stifling fumes from the 
charcoal burned in the hibatchi. 

One night in the later autumn when Yamagutchi could not 
venture to lay down a piece of matting and sleep out of doors, 
the children were persistently restless. Yamagutchi said to his 
wife, “O Mimosa San, let me take the baby in my bosom to-night. 
Then you will lie flat with your paper pillow tucked comfortably 
under your back hair, and sleep as you have not done for many 
nights.” 

“No! no! Yamagutchi San,” said she. “You need your rest 
more than I do. You who are out all day and must have all your 
wits about you for play. Oh! what shall we do in our little 
house as the children grow? Their heads will go through one 
paper wall and their feet through the other, for children are not 
careful like us grown-ups.” 

“To-morrow I must really prepare plans for an enlargement 
of the house,” said Yamagutchi, although the poor fellow had not 
an idea how to enlarge his scant property. “It is a pity,” he 
said, “the government won’t allow us to build on the levee, nor 
cultivate the slope.” None knew better than Yamagutchi the 
fatal weakness cultivation would induce on the levee, and the 
necessity for a permanent growth of brushwood on the slopes. 

Taiso San, his grandmother, lay awake thinking over ways and 
means of increasing the accommodation or decreasing the family. 
“The river! Yes, there was room there, and the clean soft sand- 
banks, the pleasant running water, the delicious rest. Everybody 
would be relieved by the absence of one, it would be just the same 
as if she had gone on a visit to her grand-daughter, Yamagutchi’s 
sister, who had married the Betto in Osaka. She must think of it 
when the day’s work was done to-morrow.” ‘Taiso slept soundly, 
with her mind made up. 


II. 


Work ceased in the Imperial Mint at 4 o’clock, leaving three 
hours of daylight before dinner for a stroll up the bank of the 
river. Gordon and Dickson, the two inseparables on the European 
staff, faced the cool breeze along the levee, which they usually 
had all to themselves for their afternoon crawl. To-day, however, 
they came upon a rapidly-gathering crowd of excited Japanese 
from the village, eagerly scanning the deep pool opposite 
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Yamagutchi’s house and farm, formed by the eddy above a small 
jutting jetty of cribwork. 

Gordon’s inquiries as to what was the matter elicited only cries 
of “Taiso San! Taiso San! is lost in the water.” Presently a 
bundle of blue cotton rose to the surface of the pool and floated 
slowly down on the languid current towards the jetty. Gordon 
signed to Dickson to man the jetty, and himself darted down the 
bank and into the pool, swimming for the bundle. 

Taiso’s compatriots stood along the bank watching the pro- 
ceedings of the foreigners with lively curiosity, while a paddle 
steamer from Kioto was being poled off the sandbank immediately 
above the pool into deep water. The passengers on the steamer’s 
deck joined the countrymen on the bank in the storm of inquiry, 
with an occasional diversion to watch the Englishmen engaged 
on an attempt at rescue. 

The steamer complicated matters by coming up with Gordon as 
he steered the old woman’s small person towards the jetty where 
Dickson stood in the water ready to land the burden. As Gordon 
sheered landward to avoid the bow of the vessel, the captain 
ordered the engines to be reversed, and the paddle sent wave after 
wave over the swimmer and his charge, until Dickson shouting 
“stop!” the commotion ceased as they were washed into his 
arms. 

The two men carried their inanimate charge to a mat laid on 
the slightly sloping bank, and charged the headman to keep the 
crowd back and procure a charcoal brazier and quilts. They 
laboured hard to restore respiration by Silvester’s method, one 
pulling the jaws open and the tongue out, while the other worked 
the arms so that the old woman’s lungs expanded in spite of 
herself. 

“Did you ever see anybody quite so ugly?” asked Gordon as 
the patient began to gasp and sneeze. 

“Poor thing! She’s a revelation of the possibilities of plain- 
ness,” said Dickson. “I wonder if that was the reason for the 
rash act.” 

“Look here, Dickson, we have an hour to spare, let’s hold an 
official inquiry into the circumstances.” 

“TIsn’t that a little beyond our powers, old man. I’m game if 
it’s a lark, but it isn’t worth getting into trouble for.” 

“We could send for Kato the interpreter and let him report to 
the Governor of Osaka if he thinks it safer. They have never yet 
made any inquiry into cases of suicide or attempts like this. The 
crowd was evidently going to} let the poor old woman drown while 
they enjoyed the excitement.” 
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“Yes! This accounts for the bodies we sometimes see floating 
down the river, invariably women. I suppose an old woman has 
not much inducement to prolong her days in Japan.” 

“The more fools the Japanese,” said Gordon. “I think their 
old women are their most valuable assets. They appear to do all 
the agricultural labour of the country, and it would pay the men 
to make the old women’s lives worth living.” 

The mat and its occupant, now calmly discussing the situation, 
although still too weak to raise her head, were ordered off to the 
village tea-house, whither Gordon and Dickson followed, in order 
to get their clothes dried while waiting for the appearance of 
Mr. Kato. 

Their garments were removed by turns and handed to the 
ubiquitous old women, who held them before a brazier of charcoal 
while they eagerly discussed the white skins and massive pro- 
portions of the European variety of man, evidently taking it for 
granted that the distinguished foreigners did not understand 
Japanese. 

“Yes! They are very beautiful, the Englishmen,” said one old 
woman, “but they do not seem to notice it themselves. They do 
not care for young women, always looking over their heads and 
never seeing their faces. They like old women, and show them 
respect, very different from our men.” 

“They have eyes only for English ladies with complexions 
white like their own. There is no sun in England, that is why 
they are so white and lovely, but the men like to have red faces, 
and come to Japan to get them coloured by the sun.” 

“Eh! Is that so?” said a third, “the English ladies must be 
fond of dark men. If they let all the fair men come here, we 
could let them have plenty of dark ones.” 

“What use,” said the first, “the Englishmen have no eyes for 
Japanese girls. The difference is more than skin deep; the tall 
fair one with the brown beard looks sweet enough to be eaten, 
but he would not put up with it from a Japanese girl.” 

“They are very kind to the old womer though, the dears!” 

A hearty laugh from the subjects of their comments warned 
the old women that they were understood, and they joined in the 
laughter with deprecatory bows and polite apologies for the liberty 
they had taken. 





III. 


Mr. Karo, a dapper little gentleman with a plain brown face and 
grave expression, clad in European official suit of blue cloth with 
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a gold lace band round his cap, walked into the tea-house and 
ordered three chairs to be brought immediately. Seated on these 
on the raised matting of the reception-rooms, the Englishmen and 
Mr. Kato formed a court of some dignity. Old Taiso, who had been 
revived by a cup of hot tea and sweetmeats, squatted in front, and 
the family and villagers standing on the parterre two feet lower 
made a group of witnesses and audience combined. 

A few words of explanation from Gordon, and Mr. Kato turned 
to the Japanese group and opened the proceedings. 

“Mr. Gordon and Mr. Dickson, two high officers in the govern- 
ment service, found the old woman named Taiso San in danger of 
drowning in the Yosu Gawa and rescued her. They wish to find 
out why she went into the river, and why no one present before 
they arrived sought to prevent or save her. Everyone who knows 
anything about the matter must give full information, and I 
shall report the proceedings to his Excellency the Governor of 
Osaka.” 

A hush fell upon the assembly of villagers. Here was evidently 
@ serious affair; although the subject was but an old woman’s 
attempt at suicide, the foreigners not only risked their lives for 
her, but the whole affair with its most secret causes was to be 
reported to the Governor. This was worse than the Saibansho, 
the head court with the power of life and death. 

Gordon opened the ball with a question put gently to old Taiso. 
“Who are your family, Taiso San? Just point them out and 
name them.” 

“Yamagutchi San,” she replied, pointing to him as he stood 
immediately behind her, “is the head of our house, master! My 
daughter his mother, my daughter-in-law his wife, and the three 
children are the rest of the family.” 

“Yamagutchi! What have you said or done to your grand- 
mother to induce her to take her own life?” asked Gordon. 

“Nothing, master! I do not know what can have led her to 
attempt such a terrible thing. We all live together in affection 
and peace. Oh! Taiso San, why did you want to leave us and the 
little ones you love so much?” ‘The poor fellow looked honestly 
distressed, not merely afraid of possible consequences. 

“Taiso San! You, dear! (Omaye) have no cause to fear; just 
say frankly what your poor trouble was, and let us see if we 
cannot remove it from you.” Gordon spoke gently to encourage 
the enfeebled old woman. 

“ Master! our household is large and our house is small, oh! so 
very small! And the little ones grow and must have room, and 
© Mimosa San must have rest, and Yamagutchi San cannot 
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enlarge the house because we must grow our food upon the land, 
and we are all very fond of each other and very happy, but we 
must have more room, and the river is wide.” 

“And you, dear Taiso San, would make room by drowning 
yourself in the river. Why did you not discuss the matter with 
the family? You thought these were not the old days when your 
family might approve and help your sacrifice, you thought the 
foreign fashions had changed the old ideas, and they would very 
properly prevent you from throwing yourself away even to make 
more room for the children.” Then Gordon, looking sternly at 
Yamagutchi, added—* Your grandmother heard a discussion about 
the want of room in your house.” 

“ Yes, master!” 

“ And you found no way out of the difficulty.” 

“Yes, master! I proposed to prepare a plan for the enlarge- 
ment of the house.” 

“Which you had proposed many a time before and never 
carried out.” 

“Yes, master! There is no ground to spare.” 


“Yamagutchi! You do no other work than your own farm 
labour ?” 


“No, master!” 

“And very little of that!” 

“T do all the digging, master! And all the reaping!” 

“The digging and the reaping take twelve days in the year, 
your all is very little. You never play chess of course, or drink 
saki and dance and sing ?” 

“Yes, master!” Yamagutchi hastened to interrupt with a 
prompt admission of the minor offences. 

“ Yamagutchi,” Gordon said slowly and emphatically, “I am 
ashamed of you! I am deeply grieved to hear from your own lips 
that a stalwart man like you, with a beautiful and loving family 
to provide for, should wilfully waste his time over silly games 
and dissipation ; reducing his family to so great despair that his 
venerable grand-parent seeks to rid the household of her kindly 
presence, betaking herself to a watery grave.” 

Dickson leaned over and whispered, “ Look out,Gordon! Don’t 
pile it on much higher. That chap is going to bolt. He'll be in 
the river next.” 

Yamagutchi was becoming restive, glancing furtively behind 
him, and deadly yellow. Gordon fixed him again with his cold 


glance and said—“ Yamagutchi! You will take my instructions 
and fulfil them exactly ?” 


“Yes, master !” 
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“Then, be at the workmen’s gate of the Imperial Mint at nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning.” 

“ Yes, master!” 

Gordon called for the headman, Yosnda, to come forward—a 
man of portly presence with a self-satisfied simper on his smooth 
face. Disgusted that there should be an investigation, and 
annoyed by the assumption of judicial authority by the foreigners, 
he looked defiantly towards Gordon, and not very respectfully 
at Mr. Kato, whose presence kept him in check. 

Gordon turned to Kato and said in English, “ Will you ask 
Mr. Yosuda if he was on the bank when Taiso San threw herself 
into the river ? ” 

Mr. Kato addressed the query to Yosuda in Japanese much to 
that individual’s discomfiture, as he felt obliged to answer, “ Yes!” 
respectfully, for any of those present were able to contradict him 
if he lied. 

“ Ask him why he took no steps to prevent or rescue her, Mr. 
Kato,” said Gordon. 

“Tt isnot Japanese custom to interrupt a purely personal action 
such as suicide,” was the answer given to Mr. Kato, who replied— 

“Who appointed you the exponent of Japanese customs to 
foreigners? Did you stand upon the bank to prevent anyone 
from helping TaisoSan? You probably held the appointment of 
Governor of some great city before you came to be headman over 
a village of forty people, and in your former high position gained 
your profound knowledge of Japanese law and customs. The 
reason you have given for leaving Taiso San to her fate will be 
duly reported, and you will probably hear from the Governor of 
Osaka upon the point.” Then Mr. Kato turned formally to 
Gordon and repeated Yosuda’s reply in English. 

Gordon said, “‘ Ask Yosuda San if he considers that the foreigners 
were in error in violating Japanese custom.” 

Yosuda was becoming frightened, and now bowed deferentially 
when addressed, answering :— 

“TI do not presume to have an opinion, master! The high 
English officials have other customs and loftier rules of conduct.” 

* And what loftier rule of conduct could be found than Taiso 
San’s sacrifice of her life to make room for her children?” asked 
Gordon ; then addressing Yosuda with the judicial air that he 
had used to bring conviction to Yamagutchi, he said emphatically, 
“Yosuda San, mark my words. If Taiso San had been drowned 
to-day you would have been trebly the cause of her death. You 
have led away her grandson, Yamagutchi by your evil example 
in your responsible position as headman of the village, to waste 
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his days idly in chess-playing or wickedly in dissipation, leaving 
his family without the necessary room to live. You stood looking 
on while Taiso San was drowning without lifting a finger. You 
tried to throw the blame of your misconduct upon the whole of your 
fellow-countrymen, charging them as a nation with conduct fit 
only for savages. Your conduct will be reported to the Governor, 
and it will lie with his Excellency to say how far it is conformable 
to your country’s laws. But however your conduct is viewed by 
your country, you will be well advised to re-consider it yourself. 
As that river would have swept the victim of your crime to the 
ocean, your life would have flowed on carrying the burden of your 
guilt to Eternity. Hard as poor Taiso’s fate would have been in 
the river, yours would have been infinitely more terrible in life.” 

Dickson and Gordon rose from their chairs and Mr. Kato put 
up his note-book and bade them farewell. As the villagers 
dispersed, Gordon placed his hand gently on Taiso’s grey head, 
and stooping said :— 

“Take care of yourself, Taiso San, you will do more for your 
family if you live,” and he dropped a shining silver yen in her lap. 
The old woman seized the edge of his linen tunic and pressed its 
hem first to her lips and then to her forehead, and looked up at 
him, her adoring face transfigured with gratitude. 


IY. 


Wuen Gordon joined Yamagutchi at the gate of the Imperial 
Mint next morning, he realised the awkwardness of his task. 
No European had hitherto interfered in the appointment of the 
native workmen in an establishment where personal honesty was 
so essential, He marched Yamagutchi off to the office of the 
Imperial Commissioner, Mr. Mawatori, and said, “ A somewhat 
extraordinary incident which occurred yesterday led me to ask 
this man to attend here to-day to obtain employment. I must 
apologise for my hastiness, of which I shall not make a precedent, 
Mr. Mawatori, and when you are acquainted with the circum- 
stances, you may excuse me.” 

“T heard the whole story of your adventure last night from 
Mr, Kato,” said Mr. Mawatori. “Believe me we are very glad 
you take so much interest in the welfare of any of our people, 
and we shall be pleased to give effect to your recommendation.” 

“If Yamagutchi could obtain an appointment at the gasworks 
near the upper gate, he would be able to continue to reside on his 
farm while earning enough to allow him to extend his house and 
keep his family in comfort,” said Gordon. 
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Mr. Mawatori looked at Yamagutchi, who stood deferentially 
behind Gordon and bowed twice. ‘“ Yamagutchi,” he said, “you 
will have the employment suggested by Mr. Gordon and receive 
$7, a month’s wages. Your retention of this and your future 
advancement will depend upon your own exertions, but after the 
lesson you have had, I shall be surprised if you do not satisfy 
your foreman. Several of the Government carpenters will assist 
you to rebuild your house.” 

Yamagutchi retired stepping backwards and bowing repeatedly, 
while uttering the humblest thanks, and Gordon waited for a word 
on his own account. 

“Mr. Mawatori,” he said, “I should like to ask a favour for 
myself in this business. If it is not absolutely necessary to report 
the matter to the Governor, would you authorise Mr. Kato to 
refrain from doing so? I think the men are impressed with their 
fault, I gave them both a bad quarter of an hour, and... you 
can understand.... Mr. Dickson and I did not give much 
consideration to the line of conduct we should adopt, or we should 
have hesitated about assuming, even as a jest, a quasi-judicial 
position.” 

“‘It would have been the worse for everybody concerned if you 
had hesitated as to any part of the proceedings, Mr. Gordon.” 

Two months afterwards the incident had passed completely out 
of the minds even of the chief actors in the little comedy. Taiso 
San had renewed her youth and got rid of a few of her multitudi- 
nous wrinkles with more abundant food in Yamagutchi’s new 
house. Yamagutchi came home nightly from the gasworks a tired 
but happy man. The headman Yosuda abstained from chess and 
worse things, and made at least a show of virtue. Gordon and 
Dickson, who lived together, found monotonous comfort. 

One evening as they sat at dinner a letter was brought to 
Gordon with word that a cart stood at the door containing some 
curios for the master’s inspection. ‘Bring them in,” said 
Gordon, thinking it was the usual pedlar, “and let them be 
unpacked in the drawing-room, we shall look at them presently.” 

“What's in the official envelope, Gordon?” asked Dickson. 
“ Nothing serious, I hope?” 

“Serious enough, old man; it’s that Taiso business come up 
again.” 

“Read! read!” said Dickson. “I shouldn’t wonder if they 
have reported the blessed affair to the Mikado.” 

“Not a bad guess! Listen!” 


“T have the honour to inform you that the report of the rescue of the 
old peasant woman named Taiso San from death by drowning in the 
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Yosu Gawa by yourself and your friend Mr. Dickson has been brought to 
the notice of His Most Gracious Majesty the Mikado, who has desired me 
to convey to you his thanks for the timely succour yeu have given to one 
of his beloved subjects, and the expression of his appreciation of your 
distinguished courage and humanity. The noble example you have set 
his people in this action, and your sound advice to the headman of the 
village and the woman’s relatives, have been published throughout the 
Japanese Empire, as these are considered of great value to the people. 

“ Your services to his people by instructing them in the material arts of 
European civilisation are not forgotten by His Majesty; and your instruc- 
tions to them in the higher morality by the example of your daily lives, 
and especially by your unhesitating devotion to your own lofty conceptions 
of duty in this rescue, receive His Majesty’s grateful attention. 

“TIT am commanded to request your acceptance of a present of curios 
from His Majesty’s art treasures, not as in any sense a reward for your 
actions, but as a souvenir of His Majesty’s pleasure.” 


“By Jove! They are gentlemen,” said Dickson. 

“They make a terrible fuss over that little business, but they 
do it in the most sensible way. Now if it had happened in 
England, you and I would have had to appear before the Mayor 
and have a Humane Society’s medal publicly presented to us!” 


W. B. Surrs, C.E, 
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Sirs. Oriel. 


Mas, Onret sat over the fire in the small, comfortable room of a 
little suburban house. 

It was a work-a-day room; books lined the walls, books were 
piled on the large office table that stood comfortably between fire 
and window so that the light should fall over the right shoulder ; 
sheets of manuscript lay scattered over the table, and newspapers 
strewed the floor. 

Mrs. Oriel was dreaming ; yet her face was not by any means one 
that suggested a dreamy nature: the eyes were keen and bright, 
the lips, though full and passionately moulded, firmly set and 
controlled, the whole figure—to the tips of the small, square 
fingers—alert with energy and decision. 

And indeed Mrs. Oriel’s dream apparently troubled her con- 
scientiousness, for she rose presently and tidied the newspapers 
and drew up the blinds to their full height in a quick way that 
betokened inability to sit idle for very long together. 

The fact was that Mrs. Oriel expected somebody—somebody 
whose arrival she cared very much about, but whom she would 
not for worlds have permitted to guess the fact: for it was a “he” 
whom she was expecting, and that “he” was her only son—Mrs, 
Oriel was a widow. 

Nobody could recollect her being anything else; if the truth 
were known, perhaps even she herself scarcely remembered being 
anything else. 

The time when she had been a wife—and not altogether a 
happy wife—had been so very brief, so full of the sorrowful 
responsibility of upholding a weak nature, that it seemed like a 
dream—a short, sad preface to the real work of her life—the up- 
bringing of her boy. He had been everything to her—her hope 
her joy, her pain and care, her ambition and her future ; yet every- 
thing in a very different way from that widowed mothers generally 
choose. 
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She had never indulged him, had not even seemed to love him ; 
there had been no wasted words, no petting between these two. 
From his very babyhood, silence prevailed between them, and 
now that he was a big schoolboy the same method obtained. 

Mrs. Oriel needed no other and never dreamed that anyone 
else could crave more: but there were just one or two people in 
the world, who believed in their secret hearts that John was one 
of those who did. 

Not that he ever showed it; he was gentleness and brightness 
itself to his mother—as to everyone else: one of those charming, 
sunny natures that make friends wherever they go: folk fancied 
that he must resemble his father, and pitied him because the only 
parent left him was of so irresponsive a nature. 

But folk do not always understand, and perhaps nobody quite 
gauged the sort of strength that lay beneath John Oriel’s reserved 
gentleness, nor the sort of tenderness that lay beneath his mother’s 
terse rigidity. 

Mrs. Oriel cared very little what anybody thought, and would 
have been irate indeed had she guessed that they said anything, 
and that they even dared to sympathize with her sometimes for 
what was her crown of glory: the necessity she was under, of 
labouring unceasingly that she might educate her boy in the 
best way. 

They pitied her because she, a good-looking woman still, must 
needs dress with nun-like simplicity and live in the dullest of all 
surroundings—the outskirts of a large provincial town. But 
what could they tell of the joy of self-denial for a cherished object 
—what could they guess of the intoxication of ambition—ambition 
that had begun for herself, but that had ended by centreing 
solely in him. 

If her own literary labours had been a pleasure, but a pleasure 
bringing with it mortification at a comparative failure bred, she 
knew full well, of insufficient training and superficial education, 
what was the consolation of knowing that she would buy it all 
back in time? That by a little more self-denial, a little more 
faithful plodding and impatient waiting, she could at last send 
him forth, fully equipped for the fight, to win all the laurels that 
she had missed. 

For years she had sworn that woman was the better horse, that 
she could easily beat man at his own work; who was to tell that 
she did not really think so—that she wanted John to fight the 
fight for her, that all her care was that he should win in her 
stead—though God forbid that she should say so! 

Mrs, Oriel never for one moment doubted that her boy would 
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win. She had never been in the habit of admitting to herself 
the likelihood of failure in anything. That one should not attain 
that which one steadfastly and patiently sought, seemed to her 
so unlikely as to need scant consideration. 

And John had always been persistent. It is true he had won 
no great prizes yet; he had even once cruelly disappointed her. 
But that was long ago when he had tried for the Eton Scholar- 
ship; he was older now, he had always worked well and no pains 
had been spared that his work should be of the kind most likely 
to ensure success. 

One of the masters at the more inexpensive public schools 
where she had been obliged to have him educated, when he failed 
for the scholarship, took an eager interest in the boy, some said 
not wholly without a view to securing the mother’s good-will. 

Mr. Morgan was an exceptionally successful coach: Mrs. Oriel 
had every confidence in him; John would be a great scholar, a 
great man, the name of Oriel should ring through the world. All 
the years of seclusion in this narrow, scholastic centre were not 
too hard a price to pay for this end. 

Therefore was it that Mrs. Oriel again sat idle, though by no 
means placid, with her hands clasped before her upon her writing- 
table, and gazed expectantly down the quiet street, where the 
evening sunlight fell sleepily upon rows of even doorways and 
well-matched bay windows. 

For this was a more than usually momentous home-coming. 

John had just tried for a scholarship which should admit him 
to one of the Universities; he had been up for examination a few 
days ago and had returned unwontedly jaded and discouraged, 
and now he had gone to learn the result. She was confident of 
his success—he had done so well at school of late—and yet she 
could not help being a little nervous, nor avoid the recollection of 
Mr. Morgan’s sympathetic expression as he said that, although 
he had good hope, one must never pin one’s faith on competitive 
examinations ; and that “ whatever happened” John would have 
done his best. 

What could happen but that which she had decreed should 
happen ?. She would not see the other side of the picture.... 
and, when he came down 'the street at last she chose to think that 
she saw success in his leisurely gait, and the affectionate eyes 
upraised to hers. 

But she would not ask. 

“ You're late,” was all she said as he strolled in, followed by 
the terrier who was his faithful companion—the one indulgence 
she had ever allowed him. “And you look tired.” 
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Even this was an unwonted attention from her, and he actually 
blushed. He had not kissed her, but, if she had been less 
nervous, she would have known the truth from the fact that he 
avoided her gaze, he who was usually conspicuous for a sort of 
merry, open self-reliance. 

He stood warming his long legs at the scanty fire and blushed. 

“Well, it’s horrid in London, you know,” he said evasively. 

And he stooped down and took the dog’s head in his hand, 
caressing his ears. 

“ Will you have some tea now or wait for supper?” she asked. 

She was used to his slow, gentle, unexpansive ways. Had she 
not cultivated them? But she wished he would be a little more 
expansive now. 

“No, thank you, I’ll wait,” he said. 

Then she began to have misgivings. 

“Tm afraid you're not well,” she said. 

“Oh, I’m right enough,” he answered testily. 

And by that unprecedented irritability she knew: he had 
disappointed her ! 

Her face flushed a faint, purple tint, but she made no sign ; she 
gave him no help. She hardened her heart: he should have the 
mortification of confessing his shame unaided. So she only 
clasped her small, capable hands a little more emphatically 
together, and said nothing. 

His face paled as her expectantly parted lips tightened and 
her eyes fixed themselves unmercifully on his. 

But he saw her intention and took the fence pluckily. 

He stuck his hands in his pockets and said desperately: “The 
fact is—well, I’d rather get it over; because I know you'll be 
awfully disgusted with me. I’m nowhere.” 

A shiver ran through her, but she sat firm. “Then the names 
are out,” she said coldly. 

The fire crackled merrily in the grate; the late autumn sun- 
shine stole kindly down the dreary street, touching the monotonous 
houses with pretty lights and placid shadows: but Mrs. Oriel was 
neither merry nor placid—she was cold—cold at heart. 

An unjust anger against the boy’s tutor took shape within her; 
she would not have allowed to herself that she found it easier to 
be angry with the man than angry with the boy, yet so it was. 
Though beyond her anger, a sense of shame was even now dawning. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” she said in the same frigid tone, 
“that you were not in the race at all?” 

“Oh, I kept up fairly well till the last,” said the boy evasively, 

running his fingers through his curls in a nervous way that was 
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so foreign to him, that even she was perforce obliged to notice it. 
“But what’s the use of that! A miss is as good as a mile, and 
it’s nonsense pretending otherwise.” 

After a moment he added in what, for him, was almost a bitter 
tone: “There’s one thing that ought to make it up to you a bit! 
I was beaten by a girl!” 

She winced. If one rod more than another could scourge her 
sore heart at that moment, this was it. Yet, was it not a text 
from her own sermons of past years, which she had used as 
taunts to spur his flagging ambition? How should he guess 
that, in her inmost thoughts, she had never believed them? 
That there was in her an unacknowledged ache to be mastered, 
or at least to be helped, and to feel that the man of her making 
would win the prize, and outstrip her in the race? How should 
he know that all this time she had been only paving the way, and 
that now she wanted to stand aside and see him ride by to battle 
and to victory ? 

“That’s nonsense,” she said after a pause. 

But still he did not understand; he thought that she alluded 
to the inaccuracy of his statement. 

“Well, of course, I don’t mean that exactly,” he said. “ But 
there was a girl who made more marks than I did, and who 
got in.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” she answered impatiently. 

He was a tender-hearted fellow, and he told himself that he 
oughtn’t to have said it, that it was natural she should prefer her 
boy to be better than somebody else’s girl. 

But that was the nearest he got to understanding, and, sorry 
as he was for her—far more sorry than for himself—he was 
conscious of feeling that she was rather hard on him. 

He sighed wearily, and threw himself into a chair; the terrier 
came and rubbed affectionately against him. 

“Poor old Rob, poor old dog,” murmured he, caressing the 
creature again. 

The tension on her face relaxed for a moment. She had an 
impulse to stretch out her hand and lay it on the grey-coated 
arm that was caressing that dumb animal so abstractedly. But 
her grey-blue eyes grew hard again, and her lips became set once 
more; she told herself that she had every right to be angry—and 
she was angry; angry with him, and angry with the girl who 
had dared to outstrip him. 

“You have not been working,” said she, in the same cold tone, 
“you could have done well enough if you had tried.” 

He pushed the dog from him, and rose impetuously. 
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“No, mother,” said he, “I beg your pardon, but, indeed, that’s 
not true. I have worked all I knew; I wanted to succeed, on 
every account, but chiefly to please you.” 

She winced a little, and withdrew her eyes from his face, but 
he did not notice it. 

“You've always thought too well of me,” he went on quickly. 
“JT never had much brains. When my reports were bad, the 
masters said it was because I didn’t work, and you always believed 
it. But masters always say that to egg a fellow on, even when it 
isn’t the case. It’s no use deceiving you any longer; I haven't 
got any brains, I shall never do you honour ; you ask Mr. Morgan, 
he'll tell you the truth. You mustn’t expect it of me any more.” 

The lad’s sun-tanned face was pale with emotion, and his voice 
quivered. 

Mrs. Oriel’s heart contracted, but she could not have analysed 
her emotions if she had tried. “Well,” said she, after a pause, 
“you had better get ready for supper.” 

And he sighed: was it a sigh of relief or of disappointment ? 
as she rose and rang the bell. 

Mother and son ate their meal in silence—or, rather, it would 
be more precise to say that they did not eat it. Mrs. Oriel was 
too unhappy to eat, and too much occupied with her unhappiness 
to reflect that it was a much more unnatural thing that John 
should be unable to eat. 

Her thoughts went wandering angrily round Mr. Morgan, who 
had been so weak as to let her hope, rather than prepare her for 
the worst. Why had he treated her so foolishly? Did he think 
her so poor a creature that she could not face disappointment ? 

And she thought she was facing it bravely because she spoke 
no word of blame, and did not see that her boy sat drooping with 
his head in his hand. It was not till the pretence of a meal was 
over that she really looked at him. 

“Well,” said she, pushing her plate from her, and speaking 
with that dry calm which she would have supposed was heroic 
forbearance if she had been asked to define it, but which was so 
much more chilling than words; “ well, and what do you intend 
to do now? I’m afraid it is of no use for you to think of a 
university education. I couldn’t afford to keep you entirely at 
any university.” 

The lad raised his face; it still wore a worried look. 

“No, no, of course not,” he began eagerly, “and that is what I 
wished to speak about. I don’t want to be an expense to you any 
longer. I——” 


“Then what do you intend to do?” she mercilessly interrupted 
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him. “ Without a gentleman’s education you can scarcely be fit 
for the profession I had hoped you would adopt.” 

John Oriel’s face reddened; yet it cannot have been with 
shame, for his eyes shone, and a faint smile broke over his 
mouth. 

“Yes, I know I’m not in the least fitted for the literary pro- 
fession for which you intended me,” said he. “I have thought 
of that. And Mr. Morgan thinks so too. He said he should 
speak to you about it.” 

“Then what do you intend to do?” repeated she, for the third 
time. 

He turned to her, radiant now; all the pain and dejection 
gone out of his face, that was full of gallant young enthusiasm. 

“T’ve thought about that,” said he. “I want to travel, I want 
to see things—new worlds, new people. I want to rough it. 
Civilisation is all very well, and of course one is proud of it, and 
all that sort of thing. But, oh, doesn’t one long to get away from 
it sometimes, and see just with one’s own eyes! Ah, yes, to get 
away into the open!” 

She felt the flush leap into her face again, That was all he 
wanted! To get away from all that he had known and seen all 

is life! 

“To get away from all you know is scarcely a profession,” said 
she in her driest voice, 

He laughed. All his fear of her, all his humiliation, all his 
disappointment in the past had vanished; he was thinking only 
of the future. That was full of hope and possibilities. 

“No,” said he, “it’s not a profession in itself, certainly, but 
it might lead to professions.” 

“ What professions ? ” asked she ironically. 

“Well, making new settlements, organising, controlling other 
men—in fact, I suppose colonising in one or other of its branches,” 
said he, shyly. 

“Colonising! I thought so. Well, you know what I think of 
that sort of thing. The rage of the hour. The ruination of all 
individual culture; the paralysing of all self-improvement; the 
sapping of the real inward strength of the nation. I’m sick of 
the word! All our good stuff is to be drafted out of us into ‘the 
open, as you're pleased to call it. But it’s more or less the riff- 
raff of society that gets there, let me tell you; the men who have 
been tried and found wanting at home. Oh, I can’t discuss it,” 
cried Mrs. Oriel, conscious, perhaps, of some lack of consistency, 


some flaw in her argument. “It’s my pet bug-bear,' colonisation 
—and I can’t talk of it quietly.” 
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She rose as she said so, and led the way back to the little 
parlour ; she walked rapidly, without even glancing at him; if 
she had looked, she would have seen the transient flush on his 
weary young face fade slowly away, leaving it of a strange 

allor. 
me What qualification do you consider you have for such a life?” 
she resumed, speaking in something more like her usual manner 
when she found herself seated in her usual place, and surrounded 
by the emblems of her daily toil. ‘One can scarcely go into 
colonisation as one goes into an office in the city.” 

“Of course one must make a beginning,” said the lad with 
a sigh, yet not altogether without pride. “Even the great men 
who have done so nobly and so well at it must have made a 
beginning, and perhaps a very humble one too.” 

“The ‘great men’ as you call them, were very likely marked 
out by nature for that special work. One can’t colonise all by 
oneself, one must have a special ability for the organisation you 
talk of, a special influence over one’s fellow-creatures, a power of 
inspiring them with confidence.” 

John Oriel looked up keenly, with some revival of the ardour of 
a few minutes before. 

“Mr. Morgan thinks I have some of the qualifications,” said he 
eagerly. ‘He has a friend in Rhodesia who is over here just at 
the moment; he is going to introduce me to him—to us, so that 
we may talk it all over.” 

“Mr. Morgan!” exclaimed the widow in her hardest voice, 
“you don’t mean to tell me that you have been discussing this 
matter with Mr. Morgan ?” and her grey eyes shone. 

“Yes, indeed I have,” said the boy, simply; “he has taken a 
great interest in it; he has been awfully kind to me.” 

Mr. Morgan, her friend, whom she had always considered her 
ally, a staunch supporter of her views ! 

There was silence; for a moment she forgot the boy, and he 
looked at her. His eyes were not grey and brilliantly changeful 
like hers, they were brown eyes, clear but deep, good, kind »yes, 
and as he looked at his mother they were pathetic eyes. 

“ Of course it would be horrid leaving you,” he began, but she 
interrupted him quickly : 

“Oh, don’t let that trouble you. It has not been my habit to 
depend upon the society of any fellow-creature for happiness, as 
you know. I prefer solitude. As to yourself, no doubt you 
counted on leaving me when you found out that the only career 
possible to you was one which would oblige you to leave me.” 

He withdrew his eyes from her face and passed his hand, his 
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big, clumsy, unformed boy’s hand, through the curls that were 
sticking up assertively in a defiant bunch on the crown of his 
head. 

“You know that if I had passed, mother, I should have done 
what you wished me to do,” said he dejectedly. “I tried my 
best, as I tell you; indeed I did! If I had got the Entrance 
Scholarship I should have gone to the university, and then I 
suppose I should have tried again for some appointment, and, in 
fact, I should have gone on struggling to do what you wanted of 
me all my life. I don’t believe I should ever have liked it, but 
I should have tried because—well, because you’ve done lots for 
me and all that sort of thing, and of course I should have wanted 
to please you. But I’ve failed—I have failed twice now, you see. 
I should only have gone on failing, and that wouldn’t have been 
fun for either of us, would it?” 

She turned her face away, for she felt that her lip was quivering 
slightly, for the first time, and she would have died rather than 
let him see it. 

“And, do you know, mother,” added he, cheerfully, “I think 
it’s really a jolly good thing I have failed again so soon. It’s 
better than if I had disappointed you out and out when I was 
older and you had spent more money on me. And perhaps some 
day I may be able to do something for you after all.” 

The air of manly superiority and the budding spirit of pro- 
tection in the boy would have made hei smile if she could have 
smiled, would have touched her if she had let herself be touched. 

“ What steps did you think of taking about the matter?” she 
asked, when she dared trust herself to speak again. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he replied with charming vagueness. “I 
hadn’t thought about it at all.” 

“That’s a pity,” said the mother, “ because it seems to me that 
the thing to be considered is whether the career offers any reason- 
able prospect of your being able to support yourself.” 

He was silent. 

“Perhaps you thought I should still continue to be able to 
support you,” she began; but then something that was very 
much like a groan burst from him, and she stopped. 

“‘ Indeed—indeed I didn’t, mother,” murmured he distressfully. 
“T thought Mr. Morgan might have some interest—I knew it 
would be difficult—but I thought I could rough it, I wouldn’t 
mind how much I roughed it. I didn’t want you to help me. 
But the fact is, I didn’t think about the money part of it at all, 
I’m sorry to say.” 

She laughed—not merrily. 
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“T’m afraid it must be thought of nevertheless,” she said. 

“Perhaps Mr. Morgan will be able to advise us,” he answered 
wearily. 

The name produced a different effect from that which he had 
expected. Mrs. Oriel had sat till now erect and rigid, gazing, 
but gazing blindly, upon the papers spread over her work-table. 
But at that name she lifted her head like a war-horse and rose 
from her seat. Some retort was on her lips, but she stopped, and 
instead walked straight to the tall bookcase that stood against 
the wall, turning her back on her son and gazing up at the 
familiar volumes almost as though they might bring her comfort 
and counsel. 

Thus it was that she again did not notice the sudden, sick 
pallor that overspread his fresh young face, a pallor that should 
have warned her there was something amiss that needed her 
woman’s care. 

“T think, mother, I will go to bed,” said he. 

She only answered absently: “Do. I am sure you must be 
tired.” 

He rose, looking at her wistfully ; he would have given worlds 
to help her, but he did not know how, and it did not occur to him 
that the best way would have been to ask her to help him. 


Part II. 


Wuen he had left her, she turned, and came and sat in his seat 
by the fire. She sat knotting her small brown hands fiercely 
together, and trying to think; she wanted to weigh things 
honestly, to look at them from his point of view, but the 
crumbling of the edifice that she had been quietly building up 
all through these long years was too sudden, she could not yet 
regard its fall with philosophy. 

Mr. Morgan ! 

Ay, there was the crux of the whole thing! She would not 
believe that her pain might be of her own making, for blindly 
building her house upon sand; she chose to hold that she had 
been cruelly wronged, and if she had been wronged, was it not 
Mr. Morgan who had wronged her ? 

The gate of her tiny front garden clicked, and a step sounded 
on the gravel path—a quick, energetic step that she knew. She 
smoothed her hair, and sat up resolute. 

She heard the little maid answer the bell, and Mr. Morgan ask. 
in that voice that takes the reply for granted, whether she was in, 
In that short interval it had crossed her mind that she woudl 
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say “not at home,” but she had rejected that expedient as a 
subterfuge unworthy of herself, and of the man who had been 
her friend ; there was something unpleasant to be said—let her 
say it at once; the intention was writ plain on her expressive 
face, as the door of her room opened. 

The man who entered was tall and spare; he had a frank, open 
countenance, a strongly marked jaw, and a pair of uncommonly 
keen dark grey eyes; he entered as one enters who is familiar in 
the house. 

“Where is John?” said he, holding the widow’s hand for a 
moment in a quick firm grip, and with keen eyes searching the 
room ; “you don’t mean to say he has not come home?” 

“Oh, yes, he has come home,” said Mrs. Oriel, drily, and taking 
her hand from his. “He has gone to bed.” 

“Then you know,” said Mr. Morgan, with a decided little nod 
of the head, as who should add, “ that is well.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” she answered, with a little laugh. And 
she sat down again; there was an unmistakable air of “ keep- 
your-distance ” about her, which might have made anyone smile 
who had known the long friendship between these two. 

But Mr. Morgan did not smile; he glanced at her sharply, 
and then looked away again, and in his eyes a sympathy that was 
almost tender gradually took the place of the keenness. 

He made no reply to her remark, or to the bitterness that was 
so scantly veiled in it. He merely said: “The boy was not 
looking at all well. I should scarcely have troubled you to-night, 
but that I was really anxious to know that there was nothing 
amiss with him.” 

“Oh, it’s no wonder he should be out of sorts and tired,” said 
she, not over gently. ‘I suppose even he is disappointed.” 

He had taken up his position on the hearth-rug with his back 
to the fire, and was looking down at her quietly. 

“You know he is disappointed,” he said at last. “ Just as dis- 
appointed as you are, because he has disappointed you.” 

She did not answer ; her face was still hard and obstinate. 

“But he has done his best,” continued the master, after a 
pause, “ he has worked his hardest at all times. In fact, I am not 
sure,” he added; and then he stopped—out of consideration for 
her—perhaps lest she should upbraid herself; her face did not 
show that his reticence was required, and he frowned a litile as he 
noted it. But he went on gently: 

“If he has failed, it is not his fault. I hoped he might have 
succeeded ; through sheer conscientious endeavour, though, as you 
know lalways told you, it was by no means sure ; I still think he 
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might have succeeded ”—again he paused, searching her face ; she 
did not meet his eye, she still sat with her hands clenched and her 
lips pressed hardly together; and he added remorselessly—“ if he 
had not broken down through over-work, if his brain had not given 
out at the crucial moment.” 

He expected to see her start—alarm in her eyes, in her voice. 
But she only turned a shade paler, and her tone was metallic as 
she said: “I thought as much!” And then she added fiercely : 
“Why was he over-worked ?” 

The man started as one who is struck—self-possessed as he was, 
this disturbed his calculations. She went on, the torrent of her 
speech now loosed. 

“Tf he was over-worked, who was to blame? Did I not confide 
him to you? Did I not beg you to do the best for him—that he 
might succeed? If that was not the best, why did you doit? If 
his brain was not equal to the strain, why did you put the strain 
upon it? You knew what he could do—you were watching him! 
If he was over-conscientious, why did you take advantage of it? 
You say he might have succeeded if he had come to the contest 
fresher. Why did you not see to it that he was fresh?” 

She paused for breath; her voice was shaking, but it was not 
with tears—not yet—it was with anger. She waited for him to 
answer—to excuse himself. But he did not speak. 

Her bosom still rose and fell with the violence of her emotion, 
but it had time to calm itself, and another emotion—one that she 
would not have chosen to confess was something akin to fear— 
had time to shape itself in her breast before he opened his lips. 
She did not dare to look at him, or she might have seen that, for 
all his outward calm, his hands were clenched till the knuckles 
were white. 

At last he said: “You are right, Mrs. Oriel. I can only say 
that your reproof is just—perfectly and entirely st.” 

She shifted uneasily in her chair; the fiercest neat of her fury 
was beginning to fall to white ash—the dead ash of shame; but 
she was not yet conscious of that, and began bravely once more. 

“You say you warned me that there was a chance of John’s 
failure, but you never warned me in such a way as to make me 
believe you. Why did you buoy me up with false hopes? Why 
did you egg the boy on if there was no chance for him? It was 
cruel—cruel to both of us!” 

“Yes,” said he, “you are right again; it was cruel to both of 
you—and it is idle ow to say that, when I did it, I did not think 
it would be cruel! But it was—and the worst of it is that it was 
most cruel to John.” 
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He paused—gathering himself together as if for a leap; then he 
said—apparently without any emotion: “I did it because I——” 
He stopped short; then, as though he were substituting another 
expression for the one he had at first intended to use, added: 
“ because I thought of you first.” 

She started, flashing a quick, astounded, and half-frightened 
glance at him—a glance utterly unlike her usual unflinching 

Ze. 
ne Yes,” he repeated, “I considered you first. For years I have 
admired you, admired your resolution, your pluck, your patient 
work and self-denial; and I did that for which you so justly 
reprove me, because I wanted to give you what you so ardently 
desired, what you had so bravely laboured for. I have made a 
grievous mistake—more than one grievous mistake—I had no 
right to consider you first. I am well punished; not only by 
your anger against me but, far more, by the sense that, while I 
have been cruel to you both, I have been most cruel to the one to 
whom I should have been most kind; to the young life whose 
future lay partly in my hands, whose hope no one should have 
dared to crush, whose struggle is all to come, but whose reward 
also, I believe to be surer than you now, perhaps, think possible.” 

As he went on, Mr. Morgan had spoken less directly to her, 
more abstractedly—as though arguing with himself. 

And she sat still as one numbed ; a strange trouble growing in 
her turbulent breast, a maddening medley of thoughts that she 
could not at first unravel—a bewildering sense of some priceless 
gift half-offered, and as quickly withdrawn, of a haven of rest 
opening to the view, and as rapidly obscured, worse than all, a 
sense of comparative impotence that she was little used to; she 
sat silent, the red flame of anger dying down, it is true—quenched 
by this calm, cold candour, as by the persistent pouring of a cool 
stream of water—but sinking to the bitter smouldering of regret 
—of remorse. 

“Yes, Mrs. Oriel,” repeated the master, more emphatically, and 
in a tone that somehow removed him from the close intimacy of a 
friendship which she now knew had been very sweet to her, “ yes, 
I do honestly believe that John’s reward will one day be a far 
greater one than you now choose to think. You have set your 
face to one goal only, and you will find it hard, I know, to see 
any other. But there is another—the goal that your boy himself 
desires to reach, the future that is his own. I think, till now, 
you have only thought of what you wished; will you allow me to 
_ say that I think it would be better—wiser—to pay some attention 
to what he wishes? For there is but one desire in his mind, and 
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I think there has never been any other; he told me that he in- 
tended to speak to you about it in the event of his failing to-day.” 

He looked at her, inquiring, and, seeing that she was expected 
to speak—she spoke. 

“ He has said something to me about wanting to get out to the 
colonies—and longing to get away from everything he had known 
all his life,” she said, in a thin, low voice. 

“Ah,” he murmured, “had he never touched on the subject 
before ?” 

“Never,” she answered, curtly. “That is to say, he had 
rhapsodised vaguely, but I never dreamed that he was talking of 
it as regarded himself. It did not occur to me that it was the 
career for my son—a lad who has not a sixpence to inherit, but 
who, I thought, inherited some brains.” 

“Mrs. Oriel,” Mr. Morgan began again, “I should behave to 
you worse than I have already if I did not tell you boldly that 
you are wrong. John has brains, though not the brains that you 
designed he should have. Nature never cut him out for a scholar, 
his gifts are of the heart rather than of the head, but they are 
great gifts—gifts of a remarkable directness and force of character, 
of an unconscious and unusual power of observation, born of a 
rare and beautiful sympathy—gifts that should one day make of 
him a leader of men, if his lot be cast where his voice can be 
heard. I have often wished, and have culpably failed to find the 
opportunity to tell you of the extraordinary influence which John 
has exercised over his companions during the years of his school- 
life. When he first came to the college, there was a spirit of 
insubordination afoot which gave us cause for grave uneasiness. 
It had arisen as an epidemic may arise, brought one could not tell 
how, gathering force, one could not tell whence. We had expelled 
some boys, reasoned with others, but we could not put our foot 
upon the mischief. But after John had been about a year at the 
college, I noticed a better tone abroad. It began among the 
younger ones while he was a youngster—there was less sneaking, 
they stood up more pluckily for their rights when they could get 
them, bore injustice more pluckily when they could not. And 
the better influence spread slowly, but surely, to the top. There 
was less bullying, less underhand play—less of the spirit that had 
troubled us; I felt instinctively that we had a new force on our 
side. I watched, and I knew that that force centred in John. 
He had an influence that we could never hope to have. It was a 
simple, breezy, sunny influence—no preaching, no quarrelling; I 
don’t know whether it began through his winning the cricket and 
football matches for them, through their admiration of him; but 
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I am inclined to think that, even from the first, there was more 
in it than that; the subtle, unconscious influence of a fine, 
valiant, and upright nature—of a nature that held the secret 
of power over men. A rare gift—a very rare and wondrous 
gift ! 

“Well, from that moment I made your son my friend, and 
gradually I won his confidence, I consulted with him, I took 
his advice. We no longer expelled, or very rarely, we left the 
thing more or less to John, though he never guessed it. His in- 
fluence exists through its simplicity, and its simplicity, so far, is 
unsullied and, I believe, will remain so. John has elevated the 
school, has purified it, has made it. John is the school’s hero, 
and justly so. He is mine also.” 

Mr. Morgan had paused before the last words—and had uttered 
them as though they were an afterthought—his voice shaking a 
little. 

Then he added with a perhaps unconscious return to his former 
gentleness, “Do you wonder that I am less downcast than you 
at his failure to-day? You did not guess that he wore laurels 
already that fit his brow far better than those you coveted for 
him. But now I have shown you what I ought to have shown 
you long ago, can you doubt it?” 

He was suddenly inspired to put the last words in the form of 
a question, because her attitude gave him scant encouragement 
as to the success of his appeal: the heavy lids drooped over her 
eyes, so that he could not see the rare tears that had gathered 
there, and her rigid posture made him dead to the possible inter- 
pretation of the pallor that had crept under the brown skin, the 
chilling silence that made him suppose he had spoken in vain. 

“Ah, Mrs. Oriel,” said he, “take care lest in your seeming 
devotion to your son’s success, you are not merely seeking your 
own satisfaction. Take care lest you mar, though you can never 
destroy, the power that God has given, lest you bury the talent 
which you should help to foster, lest you dare to wilfully deprive 
one of His creatures—your creature too—of his lawful chance, 
lest you are false to the sacred charge that is given you!” 

His voice took a deep, commanding vibration, his dark eyes 
glowed. 

But he had overshot his mark, the soft spot that he had 
touched hardened over with the breath of his displeasure, with 
what she chose, in her angry sensitiveness, to consider the in- 
solence of his command. 

She rose from her low seat, tall, above her real height. 

“Thank you,” she said, stiffly, “Of the nature of my obliga- 
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tion to my own son, of the manner in which it is my duty to 
discharge it, I, and I alone must be the judge; you will excuse 
me for saying that—old friends as we are—I can allow of no 
further interference.” 

“ As you will,” answered he, coldly, taking up his hat from the 
stool on which he had carelessly thrown it; “but remember I 
have warned you. I cannot reproach myself too keenly for having 
allowed my desire to please you to make me urge John to mental 
work that was too great a strain on him. You have justly re- 
proached me for that. I have ventured to point out to you that 
his own instinct is the safest guide in his choice of a way in life, 
and I have tried to tell you why thisisso. IfI have failed to 
convince you, I am sorry, but, remember I have warned you! 
The harm may very easily be done beyond repair, the good is 
ready to your hand.” 


She bowed her head without speaking, and he was already at 
the door. 

But at the moment when he was about to open it, it was 
pushed violently in his face, and the apple cheeks and red hair 
of the “ general ” appeared. 

“Please’m,” she cried excitedly, “Mr. John’s fainted or some- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Oriel walked towards her, passing the tutor by; he saw 
@ spasm cross her face. 

“JT will go to Mr. John,” she said. 

“T will wait,” said Mr. Morgan, “ you may need a doctor.” 

She did not seem to hear, but passed on up the narrow stairs. 

“Follow your mistress,” said Mr. Morgan, with quiet authority 
to the scared girl, “and ask her presently whether I shall go for 
the doctor.” 

At the end of ten minutes the girl ran wildly back, and begged 
him to fetch the doctor as they could not bring Mr. John to. In 
less than half an hour more Morgan was questioning that good 
man in the street, as he issued from Mrs. Oriel’s door. 

“A sharp attack of typhoid. Been on him quite a week I 
should guess; but as it seems he has been going up for examina- 
tions, I suppose nobody thought of noticing his health! If 
parents only guessed ——” he stopped short, then asked sharply: 
“Are you a relative?” 

“No,” said the tutor, “but I’m interested in the lad.” Then 
he added, ruefully: “I had remarked that he was not looking 
well, but I thought it was the effect of over-work—of work for 
which he was not quite fitted. And I knew that it was of no use 
suggesting, at that stage, that he should give up trying.” 
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The doctor looked grave, even stern. 

“Well, it will materially aggravate the case,” he said. Then 
in the sarcastic tone that he had used at first, he added, “The 
mother seemed wonderfully composed. I suggested sending a 
temporary nurse in to-night till we could get competent ones 
from town, but she flatly refused. A great deal will depend on 
her, however.” 

“T believe Mrs. Oriel will prove equal to the task,” said Mr, 
Morgan. And when the doctor added that of course on the 
morrow the professional nurses would have to assume full 
command, he said no more, but only wondered how the thing 
would work. 

* * * * * 

Six weeks had passed by, and during a great part of that time 
John Oriel had lain at death’s door. 

The nurses had come, but how full was the command that they 
assumed Mr, Morgan never knew. On one of the daily occasions 
when he went to inquire for his pupil, the doctor confessed to 
him that without the mother he would have been ata loss; she 
had nursed the case with a stoical calm and a concentrated acute- 
ness of intelligence and devotion which he had never seen 
paralleled, and which went far to make him go back on his 
opinion that relatives were unfitted to watch over their own sick ; 
he was only at a loss to understand whence she got her strength 
—she seemed to be upheld by some inward fire that both warmed 
and consumed her. 

Mr. Morgan made no sign, though perhaps he could have 
enlightened the good man had he cared to do so—had he cared to 
let in day upon a picture that was growing pathetically vivid 
and sacred to him day by day—the picture of a lonely heart that 
had never dared show its passion—a heart too fiercely brave 
to betray its anguish, a vanquished pride too sore to accept 
sympathy, an agonised terror of remorse which he silently 
shared. 

John’s mother went about with a stern face that grew older 
and greyer, but she shed no tear, and spoke no word; and the 
nurses thought her cold and unnatural, and the doctor wondered 
at her. 

But though to them Mrs. Oriel doggedly declared it to be her 
belief that her son would recover, deeper down than the place 
where words come from, something was for ever miserably whisper- 
ing to her: “ He will die, and you will be justly punished!” 

And in the long, anxious nights, with the shadow from the 
tiny lamp flickering upon the ceiling, and the corners of the room 
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full of darkness and dread, during the wretched hours when there 
was little to be done but to sit at the bedside and listen to the 
ravings of the weary young mind, and watch the cruel change in 
the fresh young face, Mrs. Oriel would wage a silent war as keen 
and as awful as the war with death; an unreasoning war with 
fate, with circumstance, with self. 

And slowly, in that bitter conflict, where her wrath at first had 
been against him who had fostered her weakness, and then had 
dared to tell her of it, the proud woman’s boasted self-confidence 
was all broken down, and she saw herself as she was, a poor, 
deluded, disappointed creature, with no faith in herself, and 
conscious only that she had doubly missed all that life held most 
precious for her—missed it in a blind, arrogant quest of some- 
thing that could not be. 

But a time came when the doctor’s face brightened, and when 
the spark that had really been so nearly dead in the mother’s 
heart began to flicker afresh, and to illumine her within. 

Then, though the weary watching was unabated, and there was 
time and to spare for self-communing, softer airs began to stir 
gently about the bruised and aching heart. Mr. Morgan had 
shown her but too clearly that he despised her; it was just. She 
had proved herself to be an unworthy mother; he had spoken 
truly when he had said she had thought but of her own satisfac- 
tion, and had blindly shut her eyes to the boy’s true instincts. 
But John was not going to die; fate was giving her another 
chance ; it was not too late ! 

And radiantly, as she sat there in the intervals of her patient 
duties, with her softer eyes on the pale and unconsciously 
appealing face, gratitude shone forth in the place of stubborn 
wrath—gratitude for the light, searching though it was, which a 
true friend had thrown on her path. 

Dare she ever offer an opinion again, suggest a course of action, 
even though she should no longer insist on her own blind desires ? 
With the temporary break-down of a strong will, whose mistakes 
are suddenly and vividly illumined, she thought that she never 
could, 

Yet John was young, his ideas were sadly vague, his plans, if 
they could be called plans, utterly unpractical. Who was to help 
him? There was one who could do so; the one whose clearness 
of vision had pierced where she, with all her passionate love, had 
failed to reach. But dare she ever ask him? 

Could he ever forget—even for the boy’s sake? As she asked 
hereelf that question the shifting shades of tenderness that had 
alternated with sternness on that keen and sensitive face passed 
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across her memory. As she remembered the proud confession of 
his weakness, and of why he had been weak, the blood flew to the 
face so white and wan with sorrow and with watching. 

What did that confession, that pitiful tenderness, mean ? 

Did it mean that there had been someone near her—someone 
strong, kind, and tender—who would have lifted from her now 
weary shoulders the burthen of responsibility, who would have 
helped her to see where she was mistaken in her self-willed course 
—how she could help to the best endeavour possible, not hinder 
by expecting the impossible—how she could make her son happy 
in his way, not in hers? Did it mean that there had been some- 
one who might even have brought to her a devotion for which 
she had unconsciously thirsted—a devotion which it is not the 
province of the young to bring to their elders, even though they 
be parents; did it mean that a love which she had never really 
tasted in her youth had been within her grasp in her middle life 
—and that she had lost it? And Mrs. Oriel blushed—blushed 
like a girl, and turned white with the sickness of disappointment, 
and then blushed again with shame, and fell to arranging the 
pillows behind John’s head with a full, and yet a contrite heart. 

He was up for the first time that day, sitting in a chair by the 
fire. His cheeks were slowly beginning to take back their 
youthful mould, his eyes, though sunken, were bright and 
peaceful, and the glad smile of yore flitted across his mouth. 

Unwonted tears blurred her sight. Was it not enough that he 
should be there? Her hand trembled, and the boy ventured to 
put out his own thin one, and to stroke it tenderly. “It’s nice 
to be alone together,” said he, timidly, alluding to the nurse’s 
departure. 

And she answered “ Yes,” and smiled at him, but her heart 
contracted with pain and foreboding, as an unruly memory 
brought back to her his words of six weeks ago: “I want to get 
away from everything I have known all my life.” 

When the red was back in his cheeks, and the strength in his 
limbs, would he repeat them? She knew that he would, and she 
knew that now she wanted to help him to his desire—and she 
knew that she would be left alone. 

* © . * * 

John was getting on so fast that he was to be allowed a visitor, 
and that visitor was to be his beloved tutor. His mother was 
sitting with him when the name was brought up. 

“JT shall leave you and Mr. Morgan alone,” she said, and if 
John had been cute, he would have noticed a certain tremulousness 
in her voice, “ you'll be able to chat better together, won’t you?” 
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The boy blushed, but he was too honest to pretend that it 
would not be so, and only said: “Then you'll get out and have 
some fresh air?” 

And she meant to do so. 

For the first time in her life her plan of action was not clear in 
her mind. The last time she had seen this man she had put 
herself in the wrong; he had told her so, and she had resented it. 
And yet it was not because she minded admitting that she had 
been in the wrong that she shirked meeting him; she had fought 
her silent battle on this score, and had won, and she wished to 
tell him so. Why, then, was it? 

She did not ask herself, but she was vexed because she knew 
that she blushed as she felt that his eyes rested first upon her 
as he entered the sick room, rested on her tired face with a deep 
pity in them—and with something more. 

She had meant to go out, but a stronger will than hers mixed 
in the stream of things and turned the current. 

“Mother is going to get some fresh air,” said the boy, after 
the first glad greetings and blunt expressions of sympathy and 
congratulation had passed between himself and his master and 
friend. 

“That's right,” said Mr. Morgan, turning to the mother. “I 
will stay with John until you come back, and then——” 

“And then,” said the boy, taking the words from his mouth, 
“mother will give you some tea, and you'll cheer her up a 
bit.” 

“Since you are well I am cheerful, John,” she declared; and 
though Mr. Morgan said, “ Of course,” he added: “ Nevertheless, 
I won’t deny that you look as if you wanted some reviving 
influence, Mrs. Oriel, and though I won’t assume that I shall be 
able to give it, 1 hope you won’t deny me the pleasure of trying 
to do so.” 

And so it came to pass that once more Mrs. Oriel and her 
antagonist were face to face in the little parlour below stairs. 
Upon the disused desk the loose papers were disordered, the pens 
unmended, the inkstand dry, but in the grate the fire crackled 
once more, and Mr. Morgan stood with his back towards it, as on 
a former occasion, while Mrs. Oriel sat below him again, and 
clasped her hands across her knees. 

But there was a difference ; there was no painful tension now 
in the small brown fingers, and though the eyes were lowered he 
had seen them, and he knew the keen light in them was dimmed, 
and in its stead there burned a soft radiance that glorified the 


old brightness of intellect and energy—the light of a maternal 
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love satisfied and indulged, the light of an unselfish hope, of a 
dawning and sweeter content. 

“Does John look as well as you expected to see him?” said 
she, wistfully. 

“Oh, yes, quite as well,” he replied. “ He is thin and pale, of 
course, but the worried look has gone out of his eyes. The doctor 
tells me he is making a quick recovery, and he seems as keen as 
ever in his interests.” He paused, then added, very gently: 
“But you? It has been an awful time for you. You have 
weathered it heroically, but now you must have rest.” 

“Oh, no, I must get to work again,” she answered, just a little 
anxiously—a little feverishly. 

“No,” he repeated, emphatically, “ you must have rest first— 
rest in the fulness of content and thankfulness.” 

He dwelt upon the last word, looking down at her tenderly. 

“We have both cause for that,” he said, in a low voice. “We 
had both of us good reason for remorse, had we not? But now 
we can both say: ‘Thank God’!” 

And at the sound of his kind, strong voice, of those words 
echoing her constant thought, that happened of which he had 
never seen, nor ever looked to see, a sign in her—she burst into 
tears. He stood a moment awkwardly watching her, something 
that he could not have defined or explained rising in his heart at 
sight of this common womanly weakness. Then suddenly he 
bent down and took the two small hands in his own. 

“ Yes, thank God,” he repeated, solemnly, “I thank God for 
many things.” 

Sobs shook her, and she could not speak. At last beneath her 
breath he heard the echo, “ Yes, thank God!” 

Then, very tenderly, “ Mary,” he said, “ will you forgive me for 
all the cruel things I said to you that day?” 

“‘T said worse to you. Those you said to me were deserved ; I 
have often wanted to tell you that I know they were deserved.” 

“Not all,” he replied, smiling. “Say that you will forgive me 
—wholly forgive me. So wholly that you will give me the right 
to repair my wrong, to help you to repair yours, to join with you 
in forwarding John’s desires in the best way that we can devise.” 

There was a long silence. Then she lifted her eyes, and they 
were full of timid and, withal, proud content. 

“T forgave you long ago,” she said, with a smile. “I have 
only myself to forgive now.” 

“Then let me do that,” he said. 

And he took both the little brown hands in his and lifted them 
to his lips. 
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Che Way Chey Lit the Armada Beacon, 


Tere were two of them piled side by side on the top of the 
Mount. They stood out black and grim against the pale yellow 
of the evening sky, dwarfing into mere pigmies the figures of the 
three silent watchers beside them, but for whom the countryside 
might have been as the Jand of the dead, so still and lonely did it 
lie under the setting sun: no homestead, no hamlet, no sign of 
human habitation to offer contrast, and only here these two gaunt 
pyres, set up as it were on high to testify to the desolation of the 
valleys below. 

Far away to the south-west across the bleak Hooe Levels, 
whose mile on mile of flat marsh pasture was broken only by the 
intersecting dykes where above tangled reed and flag, the plovers 
and wildfowl circled and shrieked and hovered, Beachy Point rose 
in sharp outline out of mid-Channel, and headed the long lines of 
the Sussex downs sweeping inland till their dull purple met and 
melted into the broad green belt of woodland against the northern 
horizon. Here, right away to the east, middle distance and fore- 
ground alike, the woods stretched thick and close: perhaps now 
and again a glimpse of red-gold wheat-fields ripening fast to 
harvest, or a green meadow, showed open country, and witnessed to 
tillage: for those who knew where to look, the Inn of the Four 
Crosses and the old Moated House marked human habitation and 
cleared space, but from the Mount only the waving irregular lines 
of foliage met and filled the eye. 

The sun was setting; lowering clouds began to up-gather with 
ragged edges that caught a golden tinge; undulating shadows 
trailed alternately with streaks of sunlight down the distant 
slopes, gusts of vagrant wind shook the heavy-headed corn, and a 
curious hesitating echo of sound came creeping through the trees. 
But the watchers on the Mount were looking neither to the east 
nor to the west, nor yet to the north. 

They stood and gazed southwards over the Channel, hands 
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upraised to shield their eyes from the scintillating glare on the 
water: the atmosphere was so transparent that the curving line 
of the bay was brought near; every tiny ridge stood out in keen 
outline; the very feathers of the sea-birds flying inwards threw 
separate distinct shadows, and each crested breaker as it plunged 
and tumbled seemed vitalised into existence. Right out to sea 
went that deep ground swell, roll upon roll. The white horses 
galloped in regular companies, the water was ploughed into 
furrows whose black depths made the spraying foam shine ; where 
the waves broke on the beach there was but a wide sheet of 
curdling bubbles and broken surf. 

A mile from the shore rose the Mount, stretching up over a 
rough breadth of common cut into by shallow ravines and dis- 
used sandpits, where the bracken fern grew shoulder high, and 
the purple heath woven in with close white ling gave for a couple 
of feet beneath the tread. Great clumps ‘of yellow gorse; here 
and there oak trees—leaved only on the inland side, brown and 
withered where the harsh salt had sapped their vitality; firs 
swayed all askew by the sou’-wester gales; and above wheeling 
flights of gulls. But this was all they saw—these patient men: 
there was neither sail nor boat visible. Nor light, nor column 
of smoke, whether from Burdyke Hille or Borne, Willingdon, or 
Aldern Hall, turn and scan the inland horizon as they might. 

“The wind has been backing all the afternoon; ’twill be a foul 
night, Sir Anthony,” said the bailiff at last, and he glanced round 
the landscape shrugging his shoulders. 

“No matter an’ we see the lights—if there they be,” returned 
the knight grimly. ‘ And it would seem too late almost now for 
us to expect a hobiler, so we must e’en wait. We'll see the 
Borne beacon fast enough if ’tis lit, wind or rain, I'll warrant.” 

“T marvel we have had such scant news,” said the bailiff. 
“°Tis near a month since the last hobiler brought tidings that 
the fleet had left Lisbon. True, twas but through a fishing 
smack they came, still can our Drake have intercepted it 
e’er it could be sighted off the Lizard ?” 

“Drake hath neither provision, no, nor shot to go so far,” said 
the knight gloomily. “I speak this in confidence, good Hugh, 
but my nephew sends me private intelligence from the Revenge 
that her Majesty has had ill counsel in this matter—God bless 
her and keep all knavish advisers from her! Nay, we can but 
hope he may stop the rogues e’er they have sight of our coast-line 
here, for did they but know it, nowhere is it so defenceless. Why, 
any with sure piloting would have the countryside at their mercy. 
The varlets may talk of their intrenching, and their flanckers, 
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and their rampiers down yonder to guard the Bay, but as we 
know there is but one dimyculvering and two sacres on each, 
and what will such serve? Would that I had had my way when 
her Majesty’s surveyors came down! Well-intentioned doubtless 
they be, but reared in Courts and camps. Nay, I mistrust them 
even as I much fear me”—the knight looked round, and went on 
in a lower tone—“ we may have cause to misdoubt our good Sir 
Francis of the Moat with his popish priest-secretary. Well I 
know he hath done signal service to the State, but what if among 
his serving-men there should be spies! .... Yet I would be 
loath to expose my old friend to enquiry, Catholic though he be. 
Alas, these troublous times of anxiety bend the stoutest heart to 
suspicions.” 

“ Aye,” said the bailiff gruffly. “And it hath come to my 
ears moreover that there hath been a stranger on the prowl at 
the Inn this month past. Strangers should be scarce these days. 
Honest men are ever ready to speak.” 

“Stranger!” repeated the knight. “ And how know you that? 
Have you been of late at the Inn?” 

“’'Tis for Mistress Bess,” said the young man hesitatingly. 
“Whom I hope to make my wife one day.” 

“Scarce times for marrying and giving in marriage! .... 
But what said she? Hath she suspicion of the man?” 

“Mistress Bess liketh him but too well, methinks,” put in the 
third watcher, coming up from behind with a laugh, “and ’tis a 
likely man.” 

“So ’tis you, Nat! You have seen him?” 

“He hath good letters from my Lord of Leicester, so it seems,” 
said Nat. ‘“ But as I say, ’tis a likely man.” 

“Such suspicions are akin to jealousy, good Hugh,” said Sir 
Anthony with a somewhat relieved laugh, while the bailiff 
reddened and walked a few paces away, his candid countenance 
wearing a dark scowl. 

The sun was gone: the pale yellow of the west had faded toa 
dingy blue, the gold lining of the clouds to opaque grey, and 
they themselves rolled up together in one massive bar began 
steadily mounting the arch of the sky. 

There came a soughing and whistling now from the lowland, 
strangely mingled with the loud croaking of the marsh frogs— 
preternaturally clear. No moon, no stars; the white-topped waves 
showed a gleam now and again in the darkening mass of the 
flood-tide like little ghosts picking their way: and the night 
crept on—stealthily, silently, almost as it were in fear. 

And now the night-watch came riding over the hill, tired 
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sombre men, worn with the tense anxiety that held all England 
in a vice, but which here, where the seaboard would needs be the 
first to meet the shock of invasion, was at a pitch that dragged 
the very soul out of men. Forth went the knight—question, 
counter-question, the password given, reiterated instruction—the 
same monotonous round that every evening of the past two 
months had been repeated—and then away he rode to gain his 
six hours’ respite. 

But neither the bailiff nor his companion showed signs of 
following, though now their immediate responsibilities too were 
over. Instead they drew together under the lee of the further 
beacon, and there in silence laid themselves down on the short 
grass. Round where against the other pile a shanty had been 
erected, the hobilers were picketing their horses, ready for instant 
despatch. None knew when the signal should come, and patience 
resolve into action. The fresh relay of watchers gathered in 
knots of twos and threes, but the preparations for their vigil went 
on unrelieved by talk or torch light. 

There came a sudden lull in the rising wind—that hush pre- 
saging the oncoming storm when Nature holds her breath the 
better to concentrate her resources. 


“T hear steps,” said Nat sharply, and he rolled over on his 
elbow, and peered round the corner of the beacon, narrowing his 
eyelids as he tried to pierce the darkness. 

The bailiff said nothing. He got up and walked out into the 
night, treading cautiously. Against the comparative lightness of 
the open sky the dim outline of a cloaked female figure appeared 
over the brow of the Mount. With an inarticulate murmur of 
surprise he made a couple of strides forward. 

“Bess !—What do you here? "Tis neither time nor place for 
such as you. Is aught wrong? ... Do you seek me?” 

At the sound of his voice a strange thing happened, for with a 
frightened cry she turned to fly back again down the slope, 
rather as though she saw a fiend than her lover. But he caught 
and held her by the cloak, speaking almost roughly in newborn 
anxiety. 

“Tis only Hugh, no need to fly from me, Bess. What ails 

e ? ” 

“Nothing I—I came but for news. "Tis ill waiting,” she said 
hurriedly. ‘Let be. Leave go!” 

The bailiff read anger in her tones. But had he seen her eyes 
he would have found not anger there but fear—abject, desperate. 

She was quite a girl, slender-limbed, frail and fair: large-eyed 
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and oval-faced. The stalwart bailiff could have picked her up 
and crushed the life out of her with one hand, yet he stood now 
abashed before her, in deprecatory humility. 

“You are never vexed with me? Bess—my Bess.” He tried 
to draw the cloak closer round her with a tenderness to which 
however she appeared insensible. 

“Let be,” she only said again impatiently. “Ill go home. 
There is nought I see after all worth coming for.” 

“Tam glad you came,” said the bailiff simply. “But now I 
will e’en turn and see you safe home. But come not again, Bess, 
tis not fitting you should be out so late without escort. But 
perchance you knew J should be here.” 

He put an arm round her shoulder. But Bess wrenched her- 
self free. 

“ Nay, I cannot stay,” she exclaimed restlessly. And in another 
moment she had broken away and was down the hill, and imme- 
diately lost to view. 

“ What’s amiss?” called Nat. The bailiff started and recovered 
himself. 

“Oh nought,” he said with affected carelessness, yet checking a 
sigh, and then he turned aside a few paces, and catching up one 
of the long-handled tow mops resting against the beacon, osten- 
tatiously swung it into the barrel of tar alongside and heaved it 
half a dozen times over the pile. The tar dripped from twig to 
twig of the closely packed fagots with a sound like falling rain. 
And then all at once as he paused in the shadow he caught sight 
of two other figures looming into view as they threaded a cautious 
way round the curve of the ascent. They stood a moment, and 
disappeared into the woodland. 


Nat roused up to find the bailiff rapidly divesting himself of 
doublet, shoes and cloak ; belt, pistols and short sword. 

“T have a fox to quarry,” he said with a short laugh, and ina 
moment he was gone. 


And now the bailiff bent level with the ground, and sped like a 
lapwing over the crest of the Mount. The trees grew thick 
beyond: one instant he stood upright measuring their distance 
one from the other, in a second had swung himself up into the 
nearest. Like a squirrel from branch to branch, from tree to *ree 
with dexterity born of long practice in all athletic pursuits, he 
scrambled along: the foliage lent friendly covert, the noise of the 
crackling twigs was lost in the grinding together of the tree tops 
under the swelling wind. Every now and again he paused to 
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listen. Steps softly audible below: voices hushed, yet with rising 
murmur. Both becoming clearer as he gained upon his prey. 
And now an open space showed beneath between the forest trees ; 
arm-in-arm walked the pursued, and paused. The bailiff settled 
down in the branches, and bent himself to listen. His shaggy 
eyebrows met like a penthouse over his eyes, into which came a 
look few occasions in a man’s life have power to summon. 

The elder of the two at his feet wore the cowl of a priest: 
Hugh knew him well, voice and form. It was the father 
confessor—since the late Jesuit disturbances judiciously styled 
secretary—of Sir Francis Davey of the Moat. For Sir Francis, 
though staunch papist, had done service to the Queen in the evil 
days of her girlhood, and now, in his dotage, a harmless scholar 
and recluse, had by her Majesty’s desire been “ overlooked” in the 
exercise of his religion. 

The other man was in ordinary riding dress: in figure thin and 
slight : a close cap fitted over a halo of brown curls, but their 
boyishness somehow contrasted oddly with the lean emaciated 
countenance beneath. 

It was the stranger, and the bailiff gnashed his teeth as he recog- 
nised him by the light of the hooded lantern the old priest was 
carrying, and which he now produced from under his short cloak. 

“ As you see, there can be no lights visible through such a night 
as this.” 

“And that means twenty-four hours gained,” returned the 
stranger: he leant nonchalantly against an elm trunk and folded 
his arms over his chest. 

“The same explanation may occur to them at Willingdon or 
Borne. They may make sure by despatching another hobiler.” 


“They would wait till nightfall even so. He could not be 
here before dawn.” 


“ But then?” 


“T have provided,” said the younger man, with sinister finality. 

There was a pause: the priest shuffled nervously with his feet 
among the leaves; the other quietly trimmed the lantern wick. 

“Will the maiden fail, think you?” The old man began 
peering through the undergrowth. He seemed ill at ease: it 
was evident that despite his seniority he felt himself sub- 
ordinate. 

“Fail?” There shot a glance from the hard pale eyes like 
the quick turning of a steel blade. “She is mine, body and 
spirit.” And the indifferent slow droop of the voice witnessed 
more forcibly than any emphasis could have done to the certainty 
of his conviction, 
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The bailiff, his hot eyes glued to a peephole in the foliage, 
glared down like an imprisoned demon. 

“T hear her,” went on the soft passionless tones. ‘“ Leave me 
to deal with her.” 

There now became audible a rustling movement close at hand: 
the bushes parted, and from a pathway hardly perceptible save to 
the initiated there emerged a slight female figure, in a dark cloak. 
She seemed breathless and panting, but the sound of her footsteps, 
or answering greeting to the priest’s “ Pax vobiscum, my daughter,” 
was lost in a sudden wild rush of tearing foliage overhead. The 
trio visibly started, but the screech of a wood-owl, followed by the 
sound of wings as the bird flew out against the sky, reassured 
them. The bailiff was a man of resource. 

“Come here, Bess,” said the stranger, and he laid his hand, not 
roughly but with intent that admitted no question, upon her arm 
and forced her to face him. “You are late. Why?” 

She made no answer. 

“Whom have you at the inn?” 

“No one.” 

“None come from over the Levels?” 

“No one.” 

(The screech owl saw the girl literally quivering under the cold 
searching gaze: instinctively he clapped his hand to where his 
sword should have hung.) 

“ How is your patient ? ” 

“He lies as before. He neither moves nor speaks.” 

“Now listen.” He paused, as though meditating what form 
his next words should take. His grasp tightened. Great miser- 
able tears began to course down the girl’s cheeks, but they fell 
unheeded. She seemed as one paralyzed. The old priest turned 
the lantern upon her face, and looked on, not unkindly, but as if 
calculating how far her distress might be made useful. There 
flashed into the bailiff’s mind the recollection of a leveret he had 
once caught in a trap, and the look in the wretched beast’s eyes 
which had constrained him to set it free. His fingers itched now 
to take both curled and tonsured heads and have a hearty game at 
bowls with them. 

“Towards dawn I shall possibly arrive in company with 
another horseman—as before. I shall whistle—you understand ? 
—and you will come out, you yourself. You will see us by the 
footbridge at the bend of the road. You will bring two tankards 
oo shall ask for them. You follow?” she nodded pain- 

ally. 


“You will give one to me,” he resumed lightly, “in the other 
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you will have placed the contents of the packet I gave you. All, 
in fact, as on a former occasion. Am I clear?” 

“Oh, no, not again,....no,no,.... I will not.” 

“T hold you to your oath. And the Holy Father here too, 
against your eternal damnation. H’m?” 

She only looked wildly from one to the other. 

“ Daughter, ’twas I that baptised you! I who brought you the 
knowledge of Holy Church! The curse of Holy Church is upon 
all oath-breakers !” 

It was the priest who spoke. 

But she flung back her head in desperate defiance. 

“Tcarenot....IsayIcarenot....I carenotforit...” 

“ But you shall care for me.” 

The inflexible tones dropped like molten lead upon a sore 
wound. Bess flinched, quailed, and her eyelids fell. It seemed 
that some power stronger than anything she had ever realised as 
possible had her in its grip. And indeed the face close to hers 
was not that of a man to be trifled with. 

“You will obey me,” he said with a smile, “ Now go.” 

He took off his hands. She was free. 

“ You can go,” he repeated evenly. 

She dropped instead upon her knees before him. He stood 
regarding her for a few moments, fully aware, as it seemed, of the 
struggle going on within her, amusedly conscious that it must end 
in his favour. Presently he put out his hand, lifted her up, and 
walked away with her out of earshot. After the lapse of some 
minutes he returned alone, 

“She is safe,” he said with a shrug of his shoulders. “ And, 
now my plans are ripe. Let us go to the Moat and pack up the 
charts.” 

Linked arm-in-arm, they plunged into the wood. 

The bailiff knew no hesitation, his mind, sharpened by many 
responsibilities, worked quickly, and saw a clear issue. He 
slipped down the trunk of the sheltering tree, and dropped to the 
ground. Well did he know every twist and turn of the woods, and 
now by many a hidden path he sped on downward towards the 
valley where lay the Moated House. Without dagger, sword, or 
pistol, without means of attack or defence, single-handed and 
alone, yet brimming over with all the desperate passions that can 
beset an honourable nature suddenly brought face to face with 
treachery threatening its highest principles—faith, patriotism, 
duty, loyalty only kept in check by the cool sound reason that 
would circumvent first—and then avenge ! 

Now the Moat House was rightly named, for it was built on an 
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island rising straight out of the circling water, fifty feet across 
and deep enough to drown six men standing one upon the other. 

The wood ended abruptly a short distance away. Hugh 
crouched in its outskirts and waited. Lights blazed from almost 
every window of the building and danced across the water in long 
quivering flakes, he could see figures passing and repassing 
within. Presently, coming swiftly down between the trees he 
espied the two for whom he watched : in another moment they had 
crossed the drawbridge and were lost to sight. But round and 
round outside with stealthy step and fixed determination crept 
this undaunted spy, now cautiously crossing the shafts of light 
that spanned the darkness, now cursing to himself as he tumbled 
over tree roots, caught face and hands in brambles, or startled a 
wood pigeon. If he could discover no other of their movements 
at least they should not leave the house without his knowledge. 

But all at once he stopped with a smothered shout of exultation. 
A casement on the ground floor, hitherto closed and darkened, was 
suddenly thrown open; and silhouetted against the light within 
he saw the figures of the priest and the stranger. They stood 
looking over the Moat for a moment or so and then drew the 
curtains, but the window remained open, barely two feet above 
the heaving water-line, and the thin drapery flapping in the 
wind only half concealed the interior of the room. The bailiff 
took a sudden resolve. 

Down he crept to the Moat edge, crawling on all fours: far 
overhead the gale was circling and eddying, but here in the hollow 
only the noisy reverberations told of the storm, save when every 
now and again a swooping blast churned up the water, till it 
quivered like melting black glass before the bailiff’s eyes. Now 
he lowered himself down the shelving banks—here for support a 
branching willow, there a tuft of rank seed grass—into the cold 
dark depths he slipped like an eel, and so with long swift strokes 
struck out well under water till, coming into sharp contact with one 
of the piles supporting the masonry, he knew he was safely within 
the shadow of the house. Rising to the surface, he guided himself 
along by the stone coping to the room he sought, and then he 
lifted his head very gingerly above the window ledge—not know- 
ing indeed what might await him—shook the water out of eyes 
and dripping hair, and peered within. 

It was a small oak-panelled room lined with bookshelves, 
otherwise sparsely furnished. Upon a table in the centre of 
the room lay a roll of parchment, over which were poring intently 
the priest and Hugh almost lost his hold, for the cap and 
brown curls lay on the floor, and a tonsured pate now accorded 
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admirably with the asceticism of the countenance it surmounted ! 
The younger priest roused himself and began to stride up and 
down the room, his hands behind his back. 

“You are sure,” he said, “that the boat will be ready to take 
me off?” 

“The signals are as I said. Three lights at right angles. The 
boat lies to the lee side of Langley Point and will row in some ten 
yards lower. They are on the look out day and night.” 

“One needs to be alert,” remarked the other suavely. “Our 
first venture succeeded, as the wench tells us; but one could 
hardly expect to carry it off more than twice! If I secure 
that fellow to-night, four and twenty hours are to the good, and 
by that time I shall be with the fleet; they should be off the 
Sound by now, and it will go hard if with these ”—he tapped the 
chart significantly‘ I cannot guide to a safe landing.” He broke 
off into a series of discordant chuckles. “What fools these 
Englishmen be with their petty guns and claptrap defences! 
They shall see—they shall see when the glory of our Great 
Deliverer sweeps down—they shall see.” 

His eyes glittered with suppressed excitement; he threw back 
his head and the thin lips tightened. 

“God’s will be done,” remarked the old priest with an upward 
lift of his eyelids. And both devoutly crossed themselves. 

“Tis time I were off,” resumed the other with rapid change 
of countenance. He began fitting on cap and wig, re-buckled his 
sword, and adjusted his cloak. “By the secret passage. Not 
drawbridge.” 

“And we meet——?’ 

“ By the willows in the dip behind the Inn. Bring the chart; 
"tis cumbersome with the work now on hand. If all goes well— 
if they send this fellow he shall not escape me—if not, why, in any 
case by dawn | must be afloat.” 

“ And you feel quite sure—of that girl?” 

“The wench?” Again the ugly laugh rang out. 

And the bailiff cursed with every oath he knew, his strained 
whité eager face with its dripping locks and burning eyes rising 
out of the darkness like a water wraith. The old priest stood 
meanwhile in front of the furthest bookshelf. He ran his fingers 
along, removed a volume-and put his hand within the space. In 
a moment the whole side moved slowly, and there appeared a dark 
aperture in the wall. 

“The steps are dangerous. I will hold the light for you,” he 
said, and taking it from the table he held it high above his 
head till it threw but a narrow circle of illuminated space just 
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round him, and disappeared, closely followed by his companion. 
The bailiff made a frantic spring and stood within the room. In 
one instant the roll of parchment was in his hand; another, and 
thrusting it down between shirt and leathern jerkin, he had dived 
into mid-stream, and was across the Moat. 


Up on the hill the storm had loosed in fury. Heavy gusts of 
rain caught and whirled and tossed by the wind came sweeping 
pitilessly over the country’s face. Yet the Mount teemed with 
moving forms—silent, voiceless—a shifting panorama of blurred 
shadows. Up they pressed in one long straggling stream—men- 
at-arms, farm labourers, servitors, the inhabitants of all the far 
outlying hamlets; tramp, tramp, tramp, horse and foot alike; 
groups here, groups there, all bound by a common interest, 
actuated by a common fear, gathering in a common cause towards 
the central station. For with nightfall no mounted messenger 
along the highways could be relied on to scatter news broadcast ; 
the beacons alone shot intelligence from height to height, from 
station to station. 

And bursting right in upon their midst, a sodden, dripping 
being, bleeding, scratched, and torn from his reckless passage 
through underwood and scrub, his breath coming hard and quick, 
limbs tottering beneath him, face gleaming pale, the bailiff 
stumbled out of the howling darkness like a ghost chased up 
out of the nether world. 

“Treachery, treachery!...” he shouted; but forms and faces 
suddenly dimmed, the earth rocked up and down... he fell 
forward. 

“There is treachery,” he repeated wildly, and he tore the chart 
from his bosom. 

All around, weirdly illumined by hastily fired torches whose 
flames leapt and flickered in confusion under the wind, eager 
startled faces thronged and pressed. From hand to hand passed 
the parchment and a low inarticulate murmur rose like the sea 
swell. The bailiff sat up and began to speak—tersely, between 
forced pauses, yet with directness that left the glowering faces 
above him red and hot with rising passions... Still question and 
counter question poured thickly in.... How slow. . . how stupid. 
... Could he not make them move, force them to action?. . . The 
precious moments were slipping by. .. . 

“T tell ye, I tell ye,” he vociferated, and strove anew to thrust 
back that terrible overwhelming sickness; he flung out his arms 
in impotent desperation. “TI tell ye the hobiler hath been and 
should haye arrivel—hath been detained—lies drugged, concealed 
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at the inn, and should they of Willingdon or Borne see naught of 
our answering signals and send again, they lie in wait for him 
too. How?... How can I fathom Jesuit devilry! ... God, God! 
Can ye not see?... the beacons flare even now—they light the 
countryside—they wait—they stop with us. Ours should have 
been lit these twenty-four hours! See toit! Go! Search the 
Inn! Hunt them out...!” His voice failed, his head sank on 
his breast. But with a yell that rang out above storm and wind, 
one sprang forward from the shifting crowd. 

“ Englishmen—Protestants—Catholics—whatever ye be, still 
all Englishmen!... Down with the treacherous dogs! Long 
live Queen Bess!... Follow me!...TotheInn! To the Inn!” 

He stood a dark figure in dark relief for one moment, and then 
through the half resolute throng there seemed to thrill some 
unifying wave of electric sympathy, quickening to one common 
impulse. 

And an answering yell—a very whirlwind of fury—went up 
from a hundred throats, “To the Inn! To the Inn.” 

The bailiff lay where he fell, fast sinking into the stupor of 
absolute exhaustion. Only the hobiler, who dared not leave his 
post, and old Nat, remained beside him. 

The minutes slipped by; time seemed to pass unheeded. But 
suddenly above the roar of the swirl overhead arose another—the 
roar from the throats of savage men maddened to irresponsibility 
—up and up the valley, nearer and nearer, mingled with the con- 
fused trampling of heavy hurrying feet. 

“They come back!” cried Nat, and he sprang to the brow of 
the hill and hallooed down through his hands till # harsh dis- 
cordant shout came brokenly on the wind. 

“Aha! They bring them! They bring the priests!” he cried, 
and the bailiff, his eyes suddenly a-glitter with unholy joy, 
dragged himself up. 

Louder and nearer each moment swelled the clamour. Flaring 
torches—points of fire leaping up every now and again out of the 
black distance—showed where the crowd were winding up the 
valley; the formless indefinite company slowly resolved into 
human figures, and now out of the confusion of noise one long 
uniform cry became distinguishable. 

“To the beacon! To the beacon! Light up! Light up!” 

Some dozen men detached from the main body came rushing on 
ahead. In a moment the beacon piles were surrounded, besieged, 
attacked, tarpaulins torn off, ladders flung up against the sides, 
the great tar barrels seized, hoisted and emptied. The carts 
stacked hard by ready laden with extra fagots were dragged 
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forward, the long poles wound with tow thrust into the several 
lighting holes—blazing torches pitched headlong. And now 
burst out a howl of triumph that shook the echoes from hill to 
hill, while simultaneously up there shot two great columns of 
spiral flame.... Fast and furious leapt the red tongues from 
side and corner, though the crackle of the burning wood was 
mingled with the noisy hissing of the rain as it met the fire, and 
the wind in an instant had cut and driven the flames into a 
thousand sputtering jets. But faster and more furiously did 
ready hands pile the fuel, and doggedly fight the adverse 
elements, and now, lurid in the sheet of light that swept in 
alternate waves with the leaping shadows over the Mount, the 
dense mass of people came thronging over the hill—and in their 
midst two captive Jesuit priests! No disguise availed them now 
—cap, curls, envoy’s mummery or monk’s cowl—they were known! 
And the terrors of the reckless cry took new and awful im- 
ort. 

. “To the fires! To the fires! Burn them! Burn them!” 

For suspense was over, the tension at last was snapped, and 
therewith all the wild elemental savage instincts that underlie 
human nature slipped their leash and took the field. 

And the blood of the bailiff rose hot and strong with the wildest. 
He stood out from the busy workers about the beacons the leader 
and master of them all—marshalling, ordering, directing, and now 
he sprang forward and waved his arms above his head for the 
crowd to come on. : 

... A touch on his arm, a clinging weight, an upturned face. 
“Hugh! Hugh!”... It was Bess. He looked down, but time 
for tenderness was past—forgotten in this overmastering influx of 
rough passions. 

“Get away, mistress. Whatdo ye here? This is men’s work. 
Nor have ye aught to do with loyal men!” 

But she only clung the closer—would not be swept off. 

“Hugh... Hugh... They will burn them!” 

“And rightly. Away, I tell ye!” 

“T will not,” she cried, and now the weakness of her face 
arrested the floodtide of recklessness for a moment. He tried to 
unloose the clinging hands, but he spoke more gently, with almost 
a return to the old tenderness, and the poor little pallid face 
upturned to his looked so childishly young, it could not but make 
its own appeal. 

“Ye would scarce save yourself, Bess, did these know all that 
I know; ... but ye were ignorant, doubtless—’twas perhaps 
unwitting.... Come away now, come away.” 
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She would not stir. 

Just then the crowd parted, and the old priest, shoved roughly 
to the front, came full to view. His head had fallen forward, 
blood streaming down ; dragged along as he was by three or four 
men, Hugh could yet see his legs trailing helplessly as those of 
the dead—without support he must have fallen. The bailiff 
snatched a torch from the nearest man and held it so that the 
miserable figure was in full merciless light. 

“He is dead already! Now cease. What matters the burning 
of a corpse.... And they are mad, naught will restrain them 
now.... He laughed right out in grim assurance, 

“What care I for him! ‘Tis the other. Oh, Hugh, you can 
save him! Qh, save him... save him!” 

“He?” shouted the bailiff. “He! He deserves to burn. And 
burn he shall!” The momentary softness was gone; he shook 
himself forcibly free. All the pent-up fury of the past twelve 
hours found outlet at her words. A sudden louder howl of exulta- 
tion burst out anew from the rabble; they divided for a moment, 
and then closed in again right beneath the fires. ... 

“They have thrown him on! Oh, my Christ!” shrieked Bess, 
and with a gesture of frantic despair she darted forward. The 
bailiff was after her in a moment. She was already half-way up 
one of the ladders; the flames shot out in every direction about 
her; fair to molten whiteness in the strong glow, her hair 
streamed behind her on the wind like living trails of fire; shé 
was bathed, wrapped, haloed in awful light. 

The bailiff wound his arms round her and tried to drag her 
down, but in a paroxysm of hysterical strength she fixed her hands 
in the clothing of the body that hung half-way over the beacon- 
edge towards them, wriggling like an impaled snake upon the 
projecting fagots. 

“T will not let go. I will not!” screamed the wretched girl. 

But the sight of her infatuated resistance, the sight of those 
fluttering hands trying to clutch at this last most pitiful hope, 
and the fury of shame which overwhelmed him as he struggled 
with this woman he had so honoured, took from the sorely tried 
bailiff the last remnant of self control. 

He struck savagely at the struggling priest, he tore by main 
force the girl’s clinging hands from his clothing, and flung her 
over his shoulder. 

But before he could turn to jump to the ground all at once the 
priest threw out his arms and clasped him round the neck. The 
ladder shook and reeled, Hugh lost his balance, and wound in 
an inextricable embrace, all three fell headlong through the 
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blinding fire and stifling smoke. But hardly had they touched 
the ground ere the Jesuit had loosed his hold. Shaking himself 
free in a moment, he planted a foot on the bailiff’s prostrate body 
and was off through the darkness like an arrow before the wind. 
He ran for his life—and he knew it. 

And the race began. 

Doubling, chasing, twisting, backwards and forwards, now 
straight in the teeth of the storm, now zigzag over the rough 
uneven common, his goal the one sure haven of the sea, on fled 
the tortured wretch through the night, before the yell of the 
rabble, man for man at his heels. ... He gained, he lost ground, 
... gained; ... yes, the howls of his pursuers waxed fainter as 
the noise of the plunging sea rose louder and louder up the 
valley ; the darkness stood him in good stead ; they wearied easily, 
these excited ruffians—wound up to fever heat on the impulse of 
the unfettered moment; by degrees the hurrying steps dropped 
behind, lagged, stopped altogether. But one man, spent as he, 
but as unflagging, ever pressed on hard at his heels, with the 
sure instinct of the avenger. And this, too, he knew, with an 
awful fear that grew as the monotonous footsteps ever sounded 
doggedly behind him. And the wind fought against him, and the 
rain poured in blinding drifts; he neither saw, nor felt, nor 
reasoned, On, on, on—stumbling, pulling himself up again, now 
head-over-heels in a rabbit-hole, now tearing through shoulder- 
high brambles, now sunk knee-deep in clogging sand-drifts. There 
was death behind uim; he knew it. He dared not stop. One 
more frantic burst of speed... he would yet escape... out-wit 
..,out-run.... But there was death already beside him. No 
need to look behind, or forward, or fear any more. Another 
moment and his foot had caught, and he fell head foremost into 
the water-filled hollow of an old sandpit. 

And far behind—had he but known it—the bailiff had already 
succumbed, lying face downwards on the heather in the exhaustion 
that is master, vaguely wondering in the foolish dreams of half- 
consciousness if it could be Bess’s tears that felt so cool and wet. 


He turned on his rain-sodden couch—and remembered. The 
storm had spent its fury, the rain was over; the wind had shifted 
round, and now the clouds were all scurrying away helter-skelter 
across the sky, and the face of heaven showed between in clear 
dark spaces, studded with little bright stars. 

But it was from neither stars nor moon that the earth lay so 
peacefully bathed in light. Nor yet, though time had sped, was 
it the red robe of dawn she Was wearing. 
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Far above him two still and steady sentinels of fire threw their 
serene protection over the face of the valleys, and sent up their 
voiceless messages to be read of all the land. 

The bailiff looked over the common, and each sprig of rain- 
filled heather and bracken frond showed him a thousand glittering 
rose-coloured mirrors; and the trees, purple and crimson and 
russet, seemed to be playing at early autumn, and far out to sea 
little points of palest pink marked each gathering wave. 

And looking up towards the Mount he could see within the 
shadowless circle of glory the moving figures of the untiring 
watchers, so distinct, so clear, that he could almost have thought 
to read their several faces. 

But all was hushed, tumult had died away; like the fires which 
now at white heat were content to serve in tranquillity, so the 
raging fury of unfettered human passion had passed into the 
quiet certainty of strength, braced not only to anticipate its 
country’s foe, but to repel. 


And this is how the Cooding Beacons were lit that night. 


Viotet A. Srmpson. 
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Che Garden of Attalus.’ 


Surety there was something uncanny about the place; the rank 
luxuriance of flower and tree, the hot stillness, the curious sense 
of remoteness—of desolation that was not ruin. For there was 
nothing ruinous about the little church on the knoll, that rose 
like an islet from out the green depths of the encircling wood- 
land. Up to the grey walls, pale in the sunshine, the flower-filled 
grass rolled like a sea, flowing in billows over the long hillocks, 
parted here and there by a lichen-stained tombstone; the dead 
worshippers clustering thickly on all sides save the north, 
according to ancient custom. And over hillock and tomb the 
July sun beat burningly down, as though to warm the chilled 
hearts of the sleepers. 

Was the place bewitched—or was he? Scarcely three hours 
has elapsed since Henry Tallant left his hotel for a stroll—three 
hours? Had he strayed back through the centuries and found 
again the Silent Chapel in the wild forest, with its “faire altar 
full richly arrayed,” awaiting no mortal priest; and the six- 
branched “ faire cleane candlestick of silver,” whose ever-burning 
tapers were lit by no earthly hands? Idle fancies doubtless, but 
in idle summer days one may be permitted such; and Tallant’s 
years were enough for him to have lived in the times when 
culture was preferred to education, the times when men could 
“pray and sing and tell old tales.” He pushed open the church- 
yard gate, and walked up the steep and narrow path leading to 
the west door. It was closed and locked, and Tallant stood for 
a moment with his back to it, looking about him. 

How dry was everything! Did ever rain or dew fall here? 
Even the grasses were not the soft familiar plumes, but seemed 
to have been scorched into savage life, every spikelet a dagger, 
every awn & lance, tiny weapons that drew blood where they 
brushed ; and the evil darnel—the tares of the enemy, grew well 
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and thickly among those hard shining panicles. The hot air was 
very fragrant—that honey-like yet pungent fragrance of the 
flowers that grow in old churchyards. 

“Dust of hearts!” murmured Tallant, his gaze resting on the 
many blossoms in the grass. Then he moved away to the southern 
side, where a window was half open. Surely here was the Silent 
Chapel of old story. True, no tapers flamed in the chancel, but 
all within was seemly, even rich. The sunlight fell on rare 
carving and deep-coloured marbles, on silken draperies and fine 
linen, and flashed back from gold vessels. How many centuries 
had passed since priest had sung or sinner prayed therein? 
Tallant walked round to the north side of the hill, Everywhere 
was the encircling forest, a dense belt of green against the blue 
horizon. He turned the corner of the porch and found that he 
was not alone. On a stool in front of an easel sat a young man, 
fair, slender, with complexion too red and white for health. He 
glanced up from his painting as the other approached, and with 
a comprehensive wave of his hand, said briefly : 

“The Garden of Attalus! ” 

“Not so,” responded Tallant, pointing to a damask rosebush 
flinging its sprays over atomb. “‘ Look not for roses in Attalus’s 
garden.” 

The artist leant back against the church wall and surveyed 
Tallant with approval. 

“ What happy wind has blown you hither ?” 

“The happiest, that of chance.” 

“Ts chance the happiest ?” 

“So it seems to me. It has given me many pleasant hours, 
many friends.” 

“ Call it fate.” 

“As you will. Perhaps that is the better name. To-day I sei 
out from my hotel at Crowhurst for a stroll, and wandering 
aimlessly, chance or fate has brought me to—I do not know the 
name of this place?” 

“Men call it Beauséjour. The village is a mile away. The 
church belonged to the Abbey of Beauséjour, and is the Chapel of 
the Angels.” 

“T imagined it the Silent Chapel of the old romaunt.” 

“Did you? The Forest Chapel? Isee. Yes, it might almost 
be that. I will continue my introductions. I myself am Sebastian 
Winfrey, D.A.—Discontented Artist.” 

“He who is content has failed,” replied Tallant, pulling out 
his card-case. “ May I see your painting ?” 

Winfrey turned the easel. 
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“Tt is a St. Dorothea,” he said. “I was touching up the roses. 
Do you know Gozzoli’s angel choir ?” 

“ And the Umbrian School also. This is a splendid thing!” 

Style, feeling, colouring, all were Umbrian. The saint, a figure 
of noble beauty, seated on a bench of dark marble, against a back- 
ground of rose-hedge and luminous twilight sky—a sky green as 
the emeralds in the jewelled clasp at her throat, and melting into 
lapis lazuli; a blue repeated in her robes, which were of the same 
deep ultramarine. At her feet a lighted lantern glowed softly ; 
and on either side of her stood an angel, red-garmented and 
peacock-winged, the one bearing crimson roses, the other white. 
The whole picture had the serenity, the repose, the brilliance of 
the early Italian painters. 

“The lantern is medieval,” said Winfrey, “and the angels. 
But Art belongs to no period, and need not be trammelled by 
petty detail.” 

“Sometimes Art is a Sibyl; does not Pisano’s St. George wear 
a colonial hat? That was prophetic.” 

“Oh,” cried the artist, laughing, “how good it is to talk with 
somebody who can talk!” 

“That is what I was just thinking myself, when your St. 
Dorothea drove all else out of my mind. A marvellous 
painting !” 

“You like it? Come and see one or two of my sketches. My 
wife will give us some tea,” 

His wife! He did not look more than twenty, and wore an 
air of boyish irresponsibility. Indeed, as he snatched his picture 
from the easel, and holding it at arm’s length, went gaily down 
the steep little path to the gate, no one could appear less like a 
Benedict than Winfrey. Tallant, following him, wondered if Mrs. 
Winfrey were the original of the Dorothea; but he told himself 
that in these latter days no woman possessed that grave loveliness. 

Below the hill ran the forest lane along which he had come 
from Crowhurst. A few yards past the gate it bent sharply, and 
here, by the wayside, stood one of the picturesque thatched 
cottages of the district. So heavy were the eaves that as one 
came suddenly upon it round the corner, the little dwelling gave 
the idea of a gnome glancing sideways from under a big hat, 
Tallant spoke of this. 

“Yes, I know what you mean,” replied Winfrey. “One of 
Peer Gynt’s friends, a troll in a straw hat. The glance is 
sinister too; have you noticed that? My wife says the creature 
smiles at dawn and sunset. I have never seen anything but 
ascowl. Perhaps the smile is only for her. This is our home.” 
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Rose-bushes bloomed in the garden—old-world damask roses 
and deep-hued carnations. Under the latticed windows were 
rough wooden benches, and on these, trays full of rose petals 
drying in the sun. Beside the nearest bench stood a woman in 
a blue linen gown; she turned as they approached, and Tallant 
saw the original of the Dorothea. 

“ Elizabeth,” said her husband, “ this is Major Tallant. I have 
brought him here to show him the fairy-tale cottage we live in. 
He admires my painting, and he wants some tea.” 

“Fairy-tale cottages are always palaces in disguise,” said 
Tallant, thinking that surely he beheld the fairest woman upon 
earth. 

“Major Tallant is very welcome,” she responded, and her voice 
was clear and sweet as a blackbird’s. 

“You see, Elizabeth, our guest understands us,” pursued 
Winfrey, delightedly, as she led the way into the sitting-room. 
** You have no idea,” he added, addressing the guest, “ how seldom 
we babes in the wood are lucky enough to find a companion.” 

“ We had a terrible visitor a fortnight ago,” said Mrs. Winfrey, 
“a learned professor who had lost his way in the forest.” 

“He offended my wife by not admiring my drawings,” explained 
her husband, laughing. “ We were at breakfast when he knocked 
at the door, so I invited him to join us. Must have had a bad 
conscience, or he would not have been up so early. However, I 
was not surprised at his want of repose—of mind as well as body 
—when I discovered he had never heard of Orcagna, and was not 
acquainted with the history of the Sultan of Cashgar’s Hunchback, 
or anything else worth knowing. His ignorance was stupendous, 
yet he told me he had spent his life in the pursuit of knowledge. 
What knowledge, I wonder? There are two kinds; the one is 
a star, the other a will-o’-the-wisp; and I rather think the latter 
had landed him in a mental swamp. I said nothing, and he went 
on to observe that he did not care for painting as an art, and 
never noticed pictures particularly, but as far as he could judge, 
my efforts appeared to be about halfway between Holman Hunt 
and a poster! That annoyed Elizabeth.” 

“Extremely unnecessary frankness!” commented Tallant. “I 
do not wonder Mrs. Winfrey was annoyed. The courtesy of the 
remark was about equal to its truth.” 

“Well, it was rather funny,” said Winfrey, reflectively, “and 
I am not sure that he wasn’t right. But Elizabeth only gave 
him three cups of tea instead of five.” 

“T would have given him five had he wished, Sebastian,” she 
protested, a smile sparkling in her eyes. 
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“You would have made him eat his food on the mat outside 
had I not been here to protect him.” 

“Oh no, I would have permitted him to sit on the bench,” she 
replied, with a soft laugh. 

How old-world she was with those slow graceful movements, 
that serene dignity, that look of peace—St. Dorothea again on 
earth. Had she also brought back more of the heavenly roses ? 
For as Tallant sat and drank tea and admired the sketches 
Winfrey showed him, he was conscious that the little room was 
filled with a curiously rich fragrance, a mingling of rose and spice 
and sun-warmed fruit. The breeze that wandered in through the 
deep-set windows brought the woodland odours with it, but these 
were fugitive; whereas the wine-like perfume remained constant 
and almost separate. Tallant’s eyes fell on the broad window- 
seat, where was a row of gourd-shaped earthenware pots, and 
boyish memories rose in his mind. 

“Do I recognise the scent of pot-pourri?” he asked his 
hostess. 

“Yes, it is in those jars. Our garden gives us the right kind 
of roses, the old-fashioned sorts.” 

“My mother used to make it.” As he spoke, he became aware 
that for some reason the subject of pot-pourri was not altogether 
pleasant to Winfrey, and changed the conversation by saying, 
“ Why do you not finish that painting of your namesake on the 
wall there? I like it.” 

“My St. Sebastian?” The artist’s brow cleared. “ Well, as 
I had never seen bows drawn in battle I reflected that I could not 
plant the arrows properly, and should only make him look like a 
pincushion, poor chap! I had some idea of turning archer myself 
and letting fly at the lay figure; but lay figures are expensive, 
and after all a stuffed shape is not a living man. Alas! in these 
days an artist has no patron to give him object-lessons after the 
manner of Bellini’s Sultan.” 

Tallant laughed: “The pincushion aspect would probably be 
correct. The men who shot at the saint must have been un- 
commonly feeble in their archery, for if I remember rightly, he 
recovered. Our fellows at Crecy did better than that.” 

“We always do better than anybody else,” said Winfrey. 
“Surely you are not going yet?” 

“Tam afraid I must. Is it not six o’clock ?” 

“About that. But you will come again? Elizabeth, ask 
Major Tallant to come again.” 

“T hope you will,” she said. “It is not often we have a guest 
who will walk in any century with us.” 
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“Tt is I who am happy in my companions,” replied Tallant. 
“T need hardly say I will come.” He paused and looked at the 
St. Dorothea, which Winfrey had set on an easel. ‘I am not 
rich enough to buy that, but I have a friend who is. He lives in 
Italy, and makes a rush over here now and then to see what is 
going on in the art world; occasionally returning with a painting, 
more often with merely a grumble. If you will permit me, I will 
give him your address. He is in Scotland, and might run down 
here on his way home.” 

“O king, live for ever!” cried Winfrey, radiant. ‘“ You shower 
benefits upon us right royally; first your society, now your 
influence. May my painted dreams find favour in your friend’s 
eyes.” 

“Amen. I think they will.” 

Then Tallant went back to Crowhurst in tae lengthening 
shadows. 

The summer days that followed saw him a frequent and 
welcome guest at the fairy-tale cottage in the heart of the wood- 
land. The artist hailed his visits with ever-fresh enthusiasm ; 
and Tallant sat and listened and talked, and marvelled at the 
charm and loveliness of Elizabeth Winfrey. 

“She has greater capacity than Winfrey,” he thought. “ He 
ig artist only; she might be many things, and all of them 
noble.” 

In these forest depths the time passed in like fashion as the 
roses bloomed; each day an unfolding of life and colour and 
fragrance, each night falling softly as the rose petals. One 
morning a sea-fog rolled up from the Channel, and its misty 
whiteness floated wraithlike through the woods. By-and-by a 
wind arose from westward, and the drifting folds of vapour fled 
away before it. At sunset Tallant walked to Beauséjour under a 
sky of ashen-grey cloud that deepened the green around him. 
As he passed below the hill, he saw to his surprise that the 
church was lighted. Winfrey had talked of making a sketch of 
the chancel, had he lit it up for an effect of mingled dusk and 
candle-light? Thinking this, Tallant mounted the steep church- 
yard path. The west door was wide open, and the church 
decorated as for a festival; yet empty and silent as ever, save for 
the sound of the inrushing wind. Along the nave stood a double 
row of palms, their fronds meeting overhead and throwing heavy 
fantastic shadows as they waved wildly in the strong sweeping 
blast. Seen through this tossing maze of palm the chancel shone 
like a jewelled shrine, with flickering candle-flames, and glow of 
scarlet flowers on the white and gold of the altar; and beyond, a 
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dim rich background of saints and angels glimmering in the 
painted window. 

Tallant looked and wondered, then walked in, pausing when 
a few yards from the door, conscious of the singular glamour 
of this beautiful shining chapel of the angels, with neither 
priest nor worshipper, set deep in the heart of the forest gloom. 
His former thought returned. Was this the silent chapel of 
the legend? For what was it thus bedecked? If he waited, 
who would come? Surely a man could keep vigil here, as did 
many a stout soldier of old; could commune with his own soul 
and be still wakeful, while the earth turned in sleep and morning 
came again. 

The wind rushed past him up the nave, and the palm fronds 
waved and smote together with the dry clatter of tropic foliage, 
and the solitary man’s thoughts took another turn. What should 
he—Henry Tallant—do here? he who cherished a hope that the 
sword of sickness might slay his friend. Standing between the 
darkening world and the altar lights, while the wind tossed the 
palms and blew the candle flames to and fro, and the vast murmur 
of the forest without sounded like a distant sea, he told himself 
that he thought no wrong. Was not Winfrey’s ill-Lealth apparent ? 
Seeing that death must soon sever man and wife, why should not 
he—Tallant—dream what life would be with Elizabeth beside 
hin? What harm in a dream? Winfrey could not live; that 
brilliant vivacity of his was fire of spirit, owing nothing to the 
wasting body. What harm then in a dream ?—what harm? 
Tallant was conscious that he stood there with a certain inward 
defiance, as though arguing with an unseen presence; knowing 
himself wrong, yet maintaining himself right. “Thou shalt not 
covet.” Well, he was not coveting, he was but looking into the 
future, as a man thinks of his career ; he 

“Did you find the cottage deserted?” said Elizabeth Winfrey’s 
voice behind him. “Iam sorry. I came out to gather lavender, 
and Sebastian went to Beauséjour this afternoon. He will be 
home now.” 

Tallant turned, to meet her calm grave eyes. 

“T entered the church thinking your husband was here,” he 
replied. “ What is going to happen? Why all these palms and 
flowers ?” 

“A wedding happened this afternoon, that is all; and the 
church was lit on account of the fog.” 

, hs wedding! Are people married and given in marriage 
ere?” 


She looked amused: “ Why not?” 
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“T thought it was the chapel of the angels.” 

“ And may not people marry in the chapel of the angels?” 

“T suppose so. But I imagined the place had no earthly con- 
gregation.” 

“Come on Sunday and see.” 

“Never!” he protested energetically, “I will never come on 
Sunday. I refuse to behold the silent chapel filled with fashion- 
able hats.” 

“There may be troubled hearts allied to the hats.” 

“T admit that. ButI could not endure the sight. They who 
worship here should be ‘clothed in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful.’ ” 

She smiled and turned to the door. ‘Sebastian will be home 
now, I think. You were coming to see us, were you not, Major 
Tallant ?” 

“Yes, Iam the pampered boggar asking for his usual alms. I 
need tea and polite conversation as much as ever.” He glanced 
back as they went out: “Curious that we shall never see tho 
church look precisely the same again; those waving palms, the 
lighted chancel, the grey dusk outside. Another time something 
would be different.” 

“Is not that the characteristic of beauty, its variation? It 
changes, yet is the same, as the seasons change. Would you 
have the world like a necromancer’s garden ?” 

“Perhaps not. But a soldier is necessarily somewhat of a 
wanderer, and the wanderer always hopes on his return to find 
everything the same as when he left; the same scenes, the same 
friends.” 

“Friends, yes. That is another matter.” 

And then Tallant’s conscience smote him; did he hope to find 
all his friends the same on his next return from Indian exile? 

When they reached the cottage Winfrey was in the sitting- 
room lighting a lamp. 

“Ts that you, Elizabeth? I have just got back. Tallant here 
too ?—that’s right! Stay and dine with us; dinner is ready; I’ve 
been into the kitchen to look. I’m as hungry as a wolf! Oh, 
Elizabeth, throw that lavender out of the window and hold out 
your hands—both of them.” 

She laid the lavender down on the table, and smilingly held 
her hands as directed. 

“ What is it, Sebastian ?” 

Winfrey poured a little heap of sovereigns into the outstretehed 
palms. “There!” he cried, triumphantly. “I did not go to 
Beauséjour, I went to Seaford, and found the dealer had sold 
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those two studies of mine. Is it not splendid? Excuse me, I 
really must——” 

He picked up the lavender and flung it through the window. 
His wife laughed. 

“ Now let us have dinner,” he said, with an air of satisfaction. 
“ Tell our ancient dame to bring it in at once. We have a fairy- 
tale old woman,” he added, turning to his guest, “to match the 
fairy-tale cottage.” 

“Does she gather fern-seed and walk invisible, that I have 
never seen her?” 

“T daresay you have mistaken her for a mushroom,” replied 
Winfrey gaily. He was iu the highest spirits. “Oh!” he 
exclaimed, “I feel like Midas! I am convinced Midas was a 
celebrated artist, hence the legend. His touch transmuted all 
things to gold.” 

“ How about the ears?” inquired Tallant. 

“Mere envy!—the invention of a rival. Ah, here is dinner. 
Let us eat, drink, and be merry!” 

A week later Tallant bade farewell to the fairy-tale cottage and 
its inmates. The afternoon was hot and sunny, as on the day he 
first came thither; and Elizabeth Winfrey was in the garden, 
under the shade of a giant beech that grew outside the paling 
and stretched a protecting arm over the little dwelling. She 
was standing by a rustic table, stirring pot-pourri in a large 
bowl, and as she stirred the wine-like fragrance rose on the 
warm air. 

“ What idyllic housekeeping,” said Tallant, opening the gate. 

“Ts it not?” she replied, greeting him. “I wish to fill these 
jars before my husband comes. He is in the churchyard 
sketching, and will be here in a few minutes.” 

“Now do let me help, Mrs. Winfrey. I assure you I thoroughly 
understand the management of pot-pourri. I can fill those in no 
time,” looking at a row of small melon-shaped pots on the grass, 
He picked up one. “ Please observe my dexterity.” 

“You are quicker than I,” she admitted, seeing how swiftly 
Tallant got the sweet sticky leaves into the jar, though the mouth 
was narrow. 

“TI thought pot-pourri was not finished till later in the year,” 
he remarked. 

“Tt is too early yet for any autumn violets, but this first 
making was wanted.” She hesitated a moment, then added, “I 
sell it. Sebastian does not like my doing so, that was why he 
threw the lavender out of the window the other evening,” she 
laughed a little at the recollection. “But art is sometimes 
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slighted, and old-fashioned pot-pourri is not. A London dealer 
takes all I can send.” 

“Flat sacrilege! What has London to do with damask roses 
and lavender? These jars ought to be hung up in the church like 
sO many censers.” 

“Oh, I do not dislike sending these ruins of summer out into 
the world. The scent is the scent of the olden time, and I am 
glad that English homes have it still.” 

Tallant filled the last jar and poised it on his hand. 

“May I take it?” he asked, “or must it go with the others?” 

“You are very welcome to it; but I do not know why you 
should have the smallest.” 

“T thought you were here, Tallant,” said Winfrey, coming 
along the garden path, “for a few minutes ago I heard a snapping 
twig in the lane below me, and guessed the footstep would 
probably be yours.” 

“You would make a good scout,” Tallant replied. “Curious 
that the snapping of a dry twig under a human foot should be 
like no other sound in creation. I have just begged this from 
Mrs. Winfrey,” setting the jar carefully apart. 

“That pot-pourri!” cried the artist. “It is made from flowers 
growing ‘in the garden of Attalus—the garden of death! Ask 
Elizabeth if she does not gather them there.” 

“Only the lavender, Sebastian. The rose leaves are from our 
own garden. And I see no objection to flowers from an old 
churchyard ; I think I like them all the better for their association 
with memories and peace.” 

“Tt is the dismal harmony of the whole thing that I protest 
against,” said her husband. “ Withering blossoms from a place 
of graves, stored up and exhaling a scent which makes me shiver ; 
a most melancholy perfume, belonging to ghosts and empty 
rooms.” 

Tallant laughed. ‘My jar will remind me of your garden and 
the many happy hours I have spent here. I shall have it in my 
cabin, and the scent will not make me shiver.” 

“Your cabin?” repeated Winfrey. ‘ But you are not forsaking 
us yet?” 

“This is my last visit, I am afraid. I leaye Crowhurst to-night 
and England to-morrow.” 

“ But what shall we do without you? Elizabeth, do you hear 
this?” 

“J am very sorry to hear it,” she replied. 

“Thank you both. A solitary man likes to think he will be 
missed. Do you remember my speaking of a friend of mine livin 
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in Italy? He writes from Scotland to say he will call on you 
next week if you will fix a day convenient to yourself. Here is 
his letter. He bought a fine old place near Verona a year or two 
ago, and has an idea of decorating the walls with frescoes of the 
seasons after Botticelli or Gozzoli; but hitherto no artist has 
suited him. I told him you would, the mantle of Perugino having 
fallen upon you.” 

“Frescoes! My dear Tallant, if I could paint frescoes in Italy 
my happiness would be perfect. I should wish for nothing more 
on earth.” 

“Well, I think the matter may almost be regarded as settled. 
And now I suppose it is time I started, as I must catch the early 
train.” 

“111 walk with you and see you off at Crowhurst,” said Winfrey. 
“Tt’s too bad to spring this woe upon us.” 

“Perhaps all farewells are best when brief. Good-bye, Mrs. 
Winfrey, and thank you for all your kindness.” 

“Tt is we who have to thank you,” she said, gratefully. 

At the turn of the corner Tallant looked back. Elizabeth was 
still standing by the gate, where the low sun lit her hair as with 
a glory. In the orange sunset light the cottage behind her 
seemed to assume its gnome-like aspect, and its glance was one 
of sinister mockery. 

Soon after his return to India, Tallant received an ecstatic 
letter of thanks from Winfrey ; he and his wife were starting for 
Italy the week he wrote. Months later one of our little frontier 
wars broke out, and Tallant was busy. One day another letter 
reached him as he sat in the lee of a boulder while the rain 
swished round him; a letter, not from Winfrey this time but 
from the friend who had given the commission. ‘“ Your protegé,” 
he wrote, “has been all I could wish. My frescoes are superb. 
Of course, the melancholy and sudden death caused me the 
deepest regret; but Winfrey was too true an artist for even the 
shadow of death to dim his colouring. I am more than satisfied 
with his work. I have bought the Dorothea and two or three 
other things of his.” Then the writer went on to speak of other 
matters. 

Tallant folded the letter slowly. Poor Winfrey !—so he was 
gone. Well, at least he had had his heart’s desire; his genius 
had been recognised. Recalling the artist's sunny companionship, 
the freshness of the morning that had hung about him, Tallant 
felt glad that he himself had been able to make those last days 
pleasant ones. Winfrey must have been happy over those frescoes, 
happy in selling the Dorothea. And as death seemed to have 
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come suddenly, perhaps he had passed away without time for 
regret that he was only permitted to use his powers for so brief 
& Space. 

That evening Tallant wrote to his friend, enclosing a letter 
of sympathy to Elizabeth Winfrey, to be forwarded if she had 
already returned to England. Then he gave himself up to 
dreams. These frontier troubles would soon be over; and he 
would go home and ask Elizabeth to marry him. If he could 
not get leave she must come out and they would be married in 
some little English church among the hills; he felt sure of being 
able to persuade her. True, she had had no thought of any man 
save Winfrey, Tallant had seen that in her eyes; but she would 
turn to him as to one who had admired and befriended the artist ; 
and she would be lonely. Oh, he had no fear for the future !—it 
shone before him as snow at sunrise. 

By-and-by frontier matters were reported settled; that is, 
the usual temporary cessation of hostilities had been arranged ; 
and Tallant had been badly wounded. He told himself, however, 
that his luck held, for he was invalided home, so that high 
summer saw him again in England. He rushed through town, 
barely stopping to get a handful of letters waiting for him at his 
club, and went down to the Forest. It seemed probable that 
Elizabeth Winfrey would return thither, at least during the 
first year of her widowhood ; but if she had gone elsewhere, her 
godfather, the vicar of Beauséjour, would know her address. 
Tallant’s dreams were bright indeed as he alighted at the Forest 
station, they were so soon to become realities. 

The cottage was closed and silent, but the roses reddened the 
garden, and the lavender bush was blue. Was Elizabeth here? 
There were no trays of fragrant rose-petals drying in the sun; 
yet that was nothing. Perhaps she was at Beauséjour? Or was 
she in the church? Going up the steep little path, he noticed 
with exquisite pleasure the unchanged aspect of this fair resting- 
place. All was the same; the silent chapel, the hot sunshine, 
the dry grasses, the sweetness of the air. There, too, was the 
rose-bush—a trifle larger now—that Winfrey had painted in his 
Dorothea; and here, on the other side, more red roses. Tallant 
did not remember this bush; the marble cross it hid seemed new 
compared to the lichen-stained stones around. So still, so remote 
was the place, that there was a sense of incongruity in anyone 
being buried here less than a hundred years ago. The tears 
should all be dried, and those who shed them should have also 
passed away. Thus vaguely thinking, Tallant glanced at the 
cross as he passed, glanced—and stopped. The black letters 
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reeled before his eyes, becoming blurred as the moving silhouettes 
of leaf and flower on the white surface; then straightened them- 
selves into words and all the happy future fled like the dream it 
had been :— 


IN MEMORY OF 
ELIZABETH, 


WIFE OF SEBASTIAN WINFREY, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 


Here followed a date three weeks after Tallant had bidden good- 
bye to them both that August evening. In a flash of miserable 
comprehension he saw how he had misunderstood his friend’s 
letter. Winfrey was living; he had gone alone to Italy, his wife 
having died on the eve of their journey. What had killed her? 

The shadows moved round and grew longer, and still Tallant 
stood there. The Garden of Attalus! Yes, the artist had truly 
named it. This was Tallant’s Garden of Attalus, in it he had 
looked for the roses of life, and behold, they hung over a grave. 
In the garden of his own covetous thoughts, the poisonous garden 
he had so carefully tilled, he had sought his roses, and found 
them not. 

At sunset he went down to the cottage again. The door was 
open and an old woman appeared in answer to his knock. 

“Sir,” she said, evidently recognising him, “Mr. Winfrey is 
abroad.” 

“Yes, know. Of what did Mrs. Winfrey die ?” 

“Of a cold, sir. She got wet coming back from Beauséjour 
one afternoon, but thought nothing of it at first. She died the 
day they'd meant to go abroad. Mr. Winfrey was for giving up 
going; but the gentleman came to the funeral and persuaded 
him.” 

“TIsee. I should like to go into the sitting-room.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

The room was much the same. The old woman placed a chair 
for the visitor and then went away, softly closing the door. 
Tallant sat down and pulled out his letters. There might be one 
from his friend; yes, here it was, the postmark Scotland. As he 
opened it his own letter to Elizabeth Winfrey dropped out. 
“Your last only reached me a fortnight ago, having been mislaid. 
I must have expressed myself very carelessly, for I seem to have 
given you the impression that Winfrey is dead. On the contrary 
he is very well, and doing two more frescoes for me, besides other 
things. He will get on. I think you were mistaken about his 
health, he seems all right here. Perhaps the Forest did not suit 
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him. It was his wife who died; a beautiful woman; the original 
of the St. Dorothea, you know. She——” 

Oh, what use to read more! Tallant put the letter back in his 
breast-pocket. He looked round at the familiar room; some of 
Winfrey’s sketches still hung on the walls, and the general 
arrangement of the furniture was the same. But the sense of 
emptiness—of desolation! Yet there remained from the gracious 
past the faint scent of pot-pourri. Tallant recalled Winfrey’s 
words, “a perfume belonging to ghosts and empty rooms.” Yes, 
life was henceforward as an empty room, filled with fragrant 
memory. 

When the sunset faded he rose and went out. Hearing his 
footstep, the old woman met him in the passage; he put some 
money into her hand. 

“Thank you, sir. If you see Mr. Winfrey will you tell him I 
keep the place nice?” 

“If I see him, I will. Good-night.” 

To himself Tallant said that the world was wide and he hoped 
not to meet the artist again; neither would he ever more seek the 
Forest. Since his roses were but dead petals, not living blooms, 
he desired his dream to be as a dream: He would remember the 
Chapel of the Angels as he saw it now, dim-grey in the starlight, 
visionary, unreal; rising palely on its hill from out the dark 
woodland. For a moment he paused at the turn of the path, and 
heard the vast sigh of the Forest, one long deep whisper of multi- 
tudinous leaves. Then he walked away in the blue-green gloom 
“hearing the owl cry and the cricket chirp,” as on the night in 
Inverness when Duncan passed. 

C. L. AnrRosvs. 
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Cwo Dold Impostors. 


Just as Mr. Frederick Lambeth was about to leave his room, 
dressed for dinner, and to go down into the street below to hail 
a hansom, he happened to meet his own glance in the mirror. 
He paused, and looked again. Of course there was nobody else 
there. 

He had returned from the Inns of Court shortly before, justifi- 
ably elated with the events of the day. It had been a red-letter 
day forhim. True, that for the last few years people had talked 
of him as a coming man. He had a knack of winning his cases, 
and the torrent of eloquence which seemed ever at his disposal for 
the bewilderment of juries had already excited much half-scoffing, 
half-admiring remark. But these past triumphs paled before the 
splendour of this afternoon’s achievement. As counsel for the 
defence in a notorious case he made a wonderful speech, clear, 
scholarly, impassioned; a record speech even where appeals of 
conspicuous ability might be reckoned at a discount. Un- 
conscious of having particularly distinguished himself, he had 
resumed his seat with a somewhat dazed reflection as to the 
precise relationship betwixt a palatable luncheon and the display 
of rhetorical fireworks with which he had just concluded. 

His first glance round the hushed court had brought a sudden 
choking sensation to his throat. He had made a hit. He had 
hoisted himself perhaps ten years or so up the ladder of fame. 
It was a criminal trial, and the whole court, from the judge on 
the bench to the villanous well-dressed gentlemanly incendiary 
in the dock, knew that a brilliant era in the young counsel’s life 
had just commenced, and all were momentarily interested. The 
judge, a big man, and something of a dandy, button-holed him in 
the passages afterwards, and told him some rambling story—of 
which he scarcely heard a word—about snuff and a theatre at 
Vienna. 

“Now then, Lambeth, when you sit where I sit,’—had come in 
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during the course of this narration, and the contemplation of an 
offending button on a pearl-grey glove—“ when you sit on the 
Bench, you know——” Mr. Lambeth, of course, laughed heartily 
and evinced an overpowering interest in the Vienna romance. But 
once alone, a fire leaped into his eyes which would have astonished 
even the judge, who knew something of human nature. Ah, when? 
Ah, indeed, when? He was ambitious of course. His bright light- 
hearted temperament by-and-by re-asserted itself however, and as 
he dressed for dinner he whistled “ Pop goes the Weasel” with 
endless variations, and tossed collars here and ties there like a 
boy just home from school. Then just as he was about to leave 
the room he happened to meet his own glance in the mirror, and 
paused, 

He was very good-looking, and the fact struck him. Doubtless 
bronzed, and—well, yes—frank faces were numerous enough; 
but certainly his own features were uncommonly symmetrical. 
Certainly—well, it was the truth—that forehead was unusually 
intellectual. He bent forward; it would have seemed to an on- 
looker that something displeased him in the arrangement of his 
hair, the fact being, however, that the blue eyes reflected to him 
arrested his critical observation. Yes, they were of a very good 
colour, and undoubtedly keen. An old lady had once called him 
the handsomest man of her acquaintance. 

An instant later he turned rapidly away from the mirror, and 
stared moodily on the carpet. No, he told himself, no, it was not 
im a man who could behave as he just now had, to become 
eminent. Good heavens! a man who took his pleasure in the 
whistling of“ Pop goes the Weasel,” and who in all seriousness had 
endeavoured to verify the senile flattery of a dead and gone old 
woman? He had read the autobiographies of many distinguished 
personages, but there had been no record of anything the least 
like this. He was far too depressed to dare the audacious specu- 
lation that there had never been anybody sufficiently candid to 
own to the like. 

“The long and short of it is,” he murmured dismally, “I am an 
impostor.” 

It was odd, but as he went down the steps, in the soft sweet 
summer evening, and fumbled with his cigar case, and shouted 
an address to the driver of the hansom—whether a future Mr. 
Justice Lambeth, or only an impostor—he looked just for all the 
world like any ordinary every-day young man going out to dine. 

As he drove along the gloom of his countenance deepened. As 
was only to be expected, his fit of self-disgust brought with it a 
disposition to be discontented with other people and things in 
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general. Now what in creation possessed his old uncle and aunt 

to invite him twice in the year to dinner? Once was surely 

sacrifice enough to demand of any man. And in the name of all 

that was unpleasant who would be there? Then suddenly his 

brow cleared—no, no, he really should not be surprised, he told 

himself, if Alice would. 
* * * * * 

He was into the house, upstairs, at the door of the drawing- 
room. Yes, there she was, there in yonder dim corner; Alice in 
white with streamers and bows of a faint pink arranged cunningly 
—Alice with her bright face and sunny hair. He had heard her 
ringing merry laugh before the door was well open; thank Heaven 
that she was well and happy, though of course why should she 
not be? It was difficult to follow the train of reasoning which 
kept him talking for five minutes to his uncle regarding the 
agricultural prospects of Newfoundland. 

“T say, Fred,” whispered the old man somewhat impatiently 
at last; “over on the sofa—Alice Knight, you know.” And to 
think that only that morning his wife had taken him into 
strict confidence as to certain suspicions of her own. If Fred 
Lambeth had cared less for Miss Knight he might have been 
seriously angry, but as his eyes involuntarily flashed in her 
direction just now, he knew that he cared very much. 

So he went over to her. The grace inimitable might 
perhaps be his, but there was, too, a good deal of the benefi- 
cent magistrate at a workhouse dinner. There was nothing 
at all of the lover. 

“Well, Miss Knight, how are you this evening?” began he. 
“ Why, it seems—it looks like six months since we met; and upon 
my word so it is—just six months. Well, how have you been 
these six months ?” 

“I have been very well, thanks,” she said in her quick, pretty 
tones. As he stationed himself beside her she went on, with a 
little flush, hastily: ‘Yes, the Courts were not sitting when I 
last saw you, but now of course you are in the midst of your work. 
How engrossing you must find it, and how delightful! I daresay 
you quite merge your own identity, don’t you, in that of your 
clients? A habit like that must so grow upon one, and a 
barrister’s work become to him, of course, the one idea.” 

He was surprised. He could have vowed that when he entered 
the room she was laughing with the little curate, just by, over 
the eccentricities of last Sunday’s bonnets. That there was 
anything stilted in his own manner and address never struck 
him, perhaps because as he crossed over his vision had _ a 
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trifle misty. “Of course, the one idea,” he concurred magisterially, 
“and sometimes there is not that.” 

He had folded his arms and with gravely-drawn brows was 
studying the carpet, but he knew that her blue eyes flashed up at 
him, and fancied he saw her sweet lips quiver. The little curate, 
quite awed, arose and went on tiptoe away. 

“Yes, I daresay. But—but still I suppose you all manage to 
glean a little time for lighter reading. Have you seen this new 
‘Life of Browning’?” and she stooped to turn over the pages of 
a book on an adjacent table. 

“Thave. I have been admiring the binding ever since I came 
into the room.” 

“But you consider the biography itself too superficial, the 
subject viewed from an altogether too local standpoint, with an 
unsatisfactory disregard, is it not so, for the accidents of con- 
dition ?” 

Just at this moment dinner was announced. He was thankful 
for the interruption, and hoped from his heart that she had not 
seen him grin. His uncle’s was one of the few remaining 
old-fashioned houses at Brook Green, and perhaps it was the 
quaint picturesque passage along which they proceeded to the 
dining-room, that brought to his memory the time-worn story 
of other days, about some esthetic person or other who tried to 
live up to a bracketful of blue china. His aunt had evidently 
been frightening this poor child Alice about him, and she was 
trying—good gracious—to live up to him! He thought it more 
pathetic still than the blue china. 

He took Miss Knight in to dinner, and for some few minutes 
there was little conversation betwixt them. A ridiculous dis- 
cussion had started, mushroom-like, into vigorous life—as to the 
latest fashion in collars; and Alice had evidently for the moment 
forgotten him. Her merry laugh rang out again and again. 

“But why don’t you ask Mr. Knowles? ” she suddenly suggested 
with assumed gravity. Mr. Knowles was the curate. Through 
all this Fred Lambeth sat silent; he let the discussion run its 
course, and end, before he at last turned to her. There was no 
longer anything magisterial or barristerial about him. He was 
himself—Fred Lambeth—a little hurt, and not at all pleased 
about the state of affairs with the curate. 

“And why could you not have addressed that question, pray, 
to me?” he said in a low tone, and keeping his eyes steadily 
waiting for the startled look he knew she would cast on him. 

“For one thing, I should not have dared,” she said in a tone 
low as his own. 
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“Good; you have wounded me by such an admission, but let it 
pass. And, for another thing ?” 

The flush on her cheek deepened. 

“And for another thing—oh, I do not know, or at least I do 
not know how to tell you. Mr. Knowles owns to being frivolous, 
and I fear he is vain. You, of course, are so different.” 

“Miss Alice Knight,” he replied with profound solemnity, “ you 
are inflicting on me the pangs of Charon, the tortures of Vulcan. 
Excuse my probably incorrect mythology ; I never was a classical 
scholar, and venture these allusions now merely because I pre- 
sume they are what you expect of me, and I would willingly 
do much to please you. Miss Knight, I am the vainest man 
in London.” 

“Well! you cannot make me believe that anyhow,” she said. 

“You are sure?” He turned and raised his Marsala to his 
lips. Oh, what a ten thousand times ten lucky day this had been! 
Alice really here beside him, in the soft candle-light, and the 
sweet summer gloaming! The windows of the dining-room were 
open, and the thrushes were singing in the quiet garden. The 
buds of the old creeping rose-tree, encircling the end window, 
seemed holding silent converse as to the strange mission of their 
brethren on the table. “Miss Knight, I can—and I will; and 
my only condition is that you will give me your first instinctive 
impression of me when you hear what I have to say.” 

He paused, perhaps hoping she would speak, but as she did not, 
bracing himself up he continued : 

“Just before starting to come here I caught my eye in a 
looking-glass in the room where I had dressed. I paused and— 
and came to the conclusion that I was very good-looking. I 
remembered that an old lady had once remarked on the grace of 
my deportment. Well, I stepped back from the looking-glass, 
and I gravely and anxiously pondered whether her opinion was 
correct. It was just as I felt assured the satisfactory deportment 
was there, convinced (it is no use mincing matters) of my superior 
appearance, that I burst out laughing in my own face. What, I 
ask you, has been your uppermost thought as you have heard that?” 

He had crimsoned and so had she, but she answered at once in 
tones which, if they quivered with the suppression of merriment, 
were still rapid and clear. 

“T cannot but be frank in exchange for such a confidence. My 
thought has been, “ I don’t wonder at it.” 

It was not at all what he had expected! Poor fellow, he could 
do nothing for a long long minute but gaze mistily, with averted 

head, at the inquisitive listening rosebuds. 
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It was she who broke the silence. 

“You observe, perhaps,” she said, demurely occupied with her 
plate, “the bows of ribbon with which my dress is decorated.” 

“As if I could be twenty minutes in the same room without 
observing the smallest detail of everything connected with you,” 
he answered somewhat brokenly. 

She took it calmly, as only a girl can. If she had said 
anything like that to him, Heaven alone knew what would have 
happened. 

“ Well, I bought that ribbon only this morning. This is the 
day I teach in father’s mission school, so I took a ’bus to Whiteley’s 
directly after breakfast. But the ribbons there did not satisfy 
me. I caught another ’bus to Regent Street, and tried six shops 
there, and still failed to get what I wanted. Then I recollected a 
likely shop in the City, so made my way there next, and was at 
last successful. Of course I missed my teaching hours, and knew 
quite well I was doing so; and I might have had scores of 
pink ribbons, my sole reason for persisting in my search for this 
shade being that I—I think it becoming to me. And what do you 
think of that?” 

The young man’s knife and fork lay idle on his plate. His 
brilliant eyes were riveted on the girl’s blushing profile—in open 
admiration. 

“Think! I think that I don’t wonder at it.” 

They both burst into laughter at the same moment. The 
penetrating softness of Miss Knight’s ringing laugh was one of 
the prettiest of the many pretty things about her. Mr. Lambeth’s 
laughter was almost noiseless, but it had this characteristic, that, 
once fairly begun, he was helpless to control it. The rest of the 
dinner table had been deep in solemn reminiscences of the funeral 
of a well-known politician, and these two instantly became the 
observed of all observers. 

“Tt is not much time dear Alice can afford for frivolity,” cooed 
Mr, Lambeth’s aunt from her end 2f the table. 

“Eh! What about Fred then?” cried the husband. 

A fat and sad-faced man, just opposite, took advantage of the 
general preoccupation to help himself to a huge plateful of salad, 
and began to devour it. 

“Do you suppose,” murmured the girl, her eyes on her plate, 
“that the doctor—facing us, don’t you know—speculates as to the 
grace of his attitudes in the looking-glass ?” 

The young man could not but remember that he was still very 
hungry. He sighed slightly. 

“T fear he is much too sensible.” 
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“What!” cried she, even more merry and natural than when it 
had rejoiced his heart to hear her about the bonnets. “Are we 
the only impostors ?” 


263 


Carter II, 


Dinner had been over some time, and they were alone together 
on the balcony of the drawing-room. Just as the men entered 
the room Miss Knight and the hostess were in the act of opening 
the little-used piano beside the window, and Mr. Lambeth went 
over to them. There was a vision of the rising moon so tempting 
that subterfuge suggested itself to him. 

“T have a question of some importance to discuss with Miss 
Knight, aunt,” he remarked with profound gravity, “and she will 
play to us, I trust, by-and-by. A man like me, you know, is 
always on the outlook for information.” 

“So handsome as he, he means,” put in the girl, unable to 
restrain the little thrust. 

The old lady did not hear very well. 

“ Handsome! well, yes, my dear, he is handsome,” she echoed 
in rather a hurt tone. 

“Miss Knight quotes correctly,” observed the young man, 
swiftly realising his aunt’s thought. 

“A quotation! Oh! I see. I beg your pardon, my dear. 
Yes, certainly, the balcony will be nicer; and Alice can play 
afterwards.” 

The moon was just mounting the clear heavens, and sent its 
pale beams down on the flower-bedecked shrubbery and the 
golden-sanded little drive of the garden. One great gap in the 
heavy foliage showed the myriad glimmering lights of London; 
and from the road, only a stone’s throw distant, the voices of 
children came to them. So deeply did Fred Lambeth feel, as he 
stood beside her, that he essayed turning the conversation to 
something wholly frivolous. 

“To impostors such as we are, such subterfuges come naturally. 
How delightful that for me, as for you, there is one person with 
whom it will never again be necessary, even in a ball-room, to 
resort to the weather. And our future conversations will be as 
interesting as they will be instructive. Yet my first reflection on 
being asked to dine here to-night was, what an unmitigated bore! 
Yours, I am sure, was precisely the same, though delicately 
translated.” 

The girl turned away. The moonbeams were very searching, 
and she had suddenly grown pale, 
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“You are quite wrong,” she answered at once. “I thought from 
the first that I should be delighted to come.” 

He threw one swift glance at her profile. 

“Then, after that, I forgot about it, until a glance at my 
memorandum-book last night quickened my memory. But I must 
admit that, until my cab had almost reached this door, my im- 
pressions regarding the invitation were practically the same. All 
at once they changed; under the magic of one thought, I was 
waiting for an exquisite pleasure possibly in store for me. The 
thought was this (you must excuse it, as of course frankness 
betwixt us is now inevitable): ‘I shouldn’t wonder if Alice were 
there.’ ” 

She bent low over the creeping roses, which had twined them- 
selves round here too. 

“Why, you are a greater impostor even than I thought you,” 
she faltered. The moonlight could not make her pale any 
longer. 

“ Then, as I came upstairs, I heard you laugh, and then—I saw 
you. As my eyes rested on you I thought——” he came to a 
dead pause; a deeper, a more embarrassed flush still than that 
dyeing her fair cheek, flamed swiftly all over his countenance. 
“There is a limit,” he said at length, “even to an impostor’s 
frankness. I cannot tell you—I dare not tell you—what I 
thought.” 

The garden door had swung open, and a tattered flower-seller 
was making his slipshod way along the sandy drive. Tho girl 
watched this advance mechanically with pained, preoccupied eyes. 
She knew, she told herself, what he had thought. It was about 
her dress. They had pitied her at home that she had nothing 
else to put on, until she felt quite sure everybody at the dinner 
must pity her too. Nobody, of course, ever went to dinner in a 
white cotton gown, however clean. Still, she had fancied that the 
ribbons did much. It was the last bitter drop in her cup—that 
he had noticed the cotton gown. Poor Alice! If she had worn 
brown, and something straight from Paris, like nine men out of 
ten he certainly might have pitied her that she had to wear 
anything so dingy. To him the white cotton was exquisite, and 
for aught he knew, priceless. 

“Not to-day,” called Mr. Lambeth down to the flower-seller, 
“so be off, do—and quickly.” 

The girl roused herself. She thought the poor man’s face 
unusually worn, and justified her involuntary movement to her 
pocket by that. But it was her father’s standing grievance that 
she wasted his substance on beggars, 
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“What! a pelargonium!” she exclaimed. “ Why, that is just 
what father likes in his study. How lucky! Put it down, 
please,” and she flung a shilling on the path. 

Fred Lambeth waited only until the flower-seller had dis- 
appeared. 

“Oh, impostor!” he laughed, but very tenderly. “And you can 
call that withering branch of an overgrown geranium, stuck into 
soil, a pelargonium it will please your father to have in his study ! 
And you can give a shilling for it. You arch-impostor!” 

Well, should he tell her? They were quite alone. All the rest 
of the party, except the curate, were elderly people; and the 
curate was, of course, too much offended to dream of inter- 
rupting them. Heavens! what if a movement of pity towards 
him should prompt her to call him here. 

“Tf I only dared to tell you what I thought,” he murmured. 

The girl turned away with a sigh. She had wanted to say 
something clever to him, and had sat up half the night wrestling 
with that hateful biography, and two equally incomprehensible 
reviews on it, only, she knew, to get her criticisms into a hopeless 
jumble. What could he think of her? And now there was this 
further annoyance about the gown. 

“Oh! I know what you thought,” she said, almost angrily. 

He started bolt upright then, and stood gazing upon her, whilst 
a battle of conflicting emotions—amongst which genuine mirth 
was not the least prominent—held sway on his countenance. 

“Do you?” 

“Why, of course.” 

Without the slightest further preamble, he clasped Miss Knight 
in his arms, and kissed her. 

“But it was that—and you said you knew,” he protested, as 
she tore herself indignantly away from him—*“ that, Alice, and a 
determination to win you for my wife.” 


1»? 


A. H. Surmres. 
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Che Secret Orchard.” 


By AGNES ann EGERTON CASTLE, 
AutHors oF ‘THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,’ ‘THE BatH CoMEDY,’ ETc, 


Cuapter XXIII. 


THERE was perhaps not a happier man in the world that gorgeous 
October forenoon than George Dodd, as he cut across the sunlit 
green and dived down the little dark cool path on his way to the 
rose-garden below. 

From his window he had spied the white straw hat and the 
white fluttering skirt, and the opportunity he had vainly sought 
during the last two days he now believed was given into his 
hands under the most favourable conditions. The unsophisticated 
nature of this man was full of inarticulate poetry: the perfect 
day, the blue sky and the sunshine, the perfume and the colour of 
the world seemed to express for him something of the new beauty 
which, with his manhood’s new dream of love, had lately come 
into his life. 

Love (we have so often been told that it has become a platitude) 
is blind. But is this true? Is it not rather that, seeing through 
love’s eyes we see all transfigured, all coloured with love’s own 
light; that we see life as a place of happiness, youth as un- 
endingly beautiful, hardships as matters of no moment, humanity 
as kind, faith as enduring? A state of affairs, the cynic might 
say, far more dangerous than blindness. Yet, perhaps, if ever we 
reach another land where (as we are told also) love only rules, we 
may find that it was a truer vision, after all, of what might have 
been below, of what can be hereafter. 

But, alas, that the bliss of paradise in this still incomplete 
world should be so shy a thing! Adam’s bliss was put to flight 
for the plucking of an apple: Mr. Dodd’s was quite shaken by 
the mere sight of a second straw hat in the rose-garden. This 
* Copyright in the United States of America, by Egerton Castle, 1901, 
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was a hard structure of English pattern, encircled by the flaring 
colours of the last automobile club. It was reposing at the very 
back of the Marquis Totol’s nut-like head, whereon, in considera- 
tion of the recent wave of heat, the hair had been cut so close 
that it presented a pale mouse-like surface. And Totol’s origi- 
nality of countenance was vastly heightened thereby. 

Squatting upon the grass, with his toes in the sunshine, well 
screened from any observation (defiladed, as the military engineer 
would have it) from the highest windows, the eternal cigarette 
between his lips, his knuckly hands clasped round his knees, the 
Marquis de Lormes was to all appearance enjoying himself to his 
utmost capacity. 

Even as his brother rounded the corner and stood glaring at 
the hat, a shrill cachinnation rent the air. Totol, with a wriggle 
of exceeding amusement, was waggling his long patent leather 
shoes, and, rubbing his hands up and down his shins, displayed 
lengths of pink and white circularly striped sock, well tightened 
upon legs at which any decently built skeleton might have jeered. 
And to the utter rout of all the American’s paradisiacal sensa- 
tions for the moment, a silver tinkle of laughter came to join the 
inane and offensive cackle. 

Joy was laughing! A basket of roses upon one arm, as she 
paused in the act of clipping a great La France bloom from a 
standard tree, blushing and dimpling under a broad-brimmed hat, 
she made as pretty a picture as a man’s eyes could wish to rest 
upon. And Dodd’s heart contracted with that unreasonable 
jealousy of the uncertain lover which includes in its distrust 
greybeards as well as schoolboys, the most innocent as well as 
the most ineligible of possible rivals. But if Joy did not regard 
Totol’s presence with disfavour, neither did she show aversion 
towards the new arrival. On the contrary, although she checked 
her laughter with one of her quaint movements of secretiveness, 
the smile of greeting and the dimple beside it were not to be 
suppressed. 

Totol, however, with the peculiar candour of his class, openly 
gave vent to displeasure. 

“Go away do, George, there’s a good fellow! Mademoiselle 
and I had just found a nice little corner by ourselves. Scat! 
Isn’t that American for fiches moi le camp? Or is it: get? 
Then: Get, my dear!” 

“ My dear is not American,” said the girl, softly. 

She flung as she spoke a glance at the sailor which so distinctly 
invited him not to “get” that half his irritation vanished on the 
spot. Never before had he seen her so deliciously emancipated from 
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her conventional French reserve. He came close up to her. She 
seemed the centre of an atmosphere of rose scent, of rose bloom. 

“ Allow me,” said he, placing his large hand over the little 
fingers and the heavy garden-scissors. ‘Only tell me which you 
want to have cut.” 

She slipped her hand daintily from his touch. 

“That’s American all over,” growled Totol. “We were just 
as happy as Filipinos before you must thrust your interfering 
hulk into our little nook. Isn’t that so, Miss Joy? She was 
amusing me so nicely. I was amusing her so nicely. And if you 
think you are a pretty object to watch snapping roses—well, that’s 
where you are deceived, my dear.” 

Joy tittered faintly, and George Dodd perceived for the first 
time a pink rose-bud hanging from the button-hole of the Marquis’s 
tennis coat. He had always, and justly, known himself as a level- 
headed, even-tempered fellow; thus the sudden gust of fury that 
came over him was even more surprising to himself than to his 
companions. He stuck the garden-scissors into the earth with a 
vicious chuck and turned upon his relative. 

“Look here,” said he, in a vibrating voice, “if it comes to 
getting, I know who’s to get!” He advanced two steps and flung 
a look of furious contempt upon the squatting figure. “ You— 
you little frog!” said he. 

Totol instantly took two or three leaps over the greensward in 
imitation of the batrachian just mentioned, until he had reached 
a position of safety behind Joy’s skirts, where, peeping round, he 
unreservedly gave vent to an ecstacy of mirth over the big 
brother’s baffled countenance. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle, I am so frightened!” he gibbered. 

“And that,” cried Dodd, with an unconsciously dramatic gesture 
of scorn—“ that is my brother! Well, they talk of a man and a 
brother—a monkey and a brother, this show!” 

Joy laughed aloud. 

The Marquis had withdrawn his head into shelter. Presently 
he lifted his voice in plaintive tone. 

“A monkey now! Why, then, I reckon, brother, you mean to 
say a kind of tree-frog.” 

He shot out his head to. see the effect of this observation. 
Suddenly feigning to be overcome with terror, he shot it in again, 
chattering his teeth, rolling his eyes and shivering violently. 

George Dodd, whose patience was at lowest ebb, lost the last 
_ of it as the little man now clutched at Joy’s skirt with his long 

thin hands. In two strides the sailor was upon the Marquis. In 
as many seconds the latter was lifted from the ground in a vice- 
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like double clutch and deposited on the other side of the box 
hedge—not brutally, but with all the firmness required to carry 
conviction. 

Totol landed on his knees and hands, promptly turned over to 
a sitting posture and stared up without the least resentment at 
his brother’s inflexible bronze face. 

“Oh, I say,” he drawled, in his most pronounced English ; 
then, grimacing, began to rub his hands and knees. 

“You had better get up, young man,” said George, gravely. 
Then, overcome by sudden remorse at his own violence before a 
woman, he hastily returned to Joy. “I’m afraid I must have 
frightened you,” he said with the extraordinary gentleness of the 
strong man. “I humbly beg your pardon.” 

He glanced under the shadow of the hat to look at the girl’s 
averted face; it was pink with suppressed laughter, dimpling all 
over. She shot one of her quick looks at him; their faces were 
very close, the sparkle of her eyes seemed to dazzle him. 

In the sailor’s scheme of existence true women were timid, 
shrinking creatures, to be sheltered by true men from all ugly 
contacts. He was as much puzzled now by her enjoyment of the 
situation as he had been a moment before by her toleration of his 
brother’s familiarity. But he had reached that stage of love 
where the most contradictory things are as fuel to the flame. A 
week ago her attitude might have made him hesitate, reflect ; 
now the very mystery of her personality served to increase the 
fascination. And that look in her eyes verily intoxicated him. 

“ Will you not give me a rose too?” he whispered in her ear. 
Belonging, as it has been said, to the simple old school, this 
was obviously the natural preliminary to the good old-fashioned 
proposal. 

His heart was beating like a sledge-hammer. The girl drew 
back from his close presence and picked up her basket and her 
scissors, replacing the fallen blooms with cool hands that were 
perfectly steady and precise in their movements. When she 
turned towards the waiting lover, she was once again the demure, 
self-controlled maiden of the first hour of their acquaintance. 

“Tf you please,” said she, with downcast eyes, “ what were you 
saying ?” 

Her manceuvres at once baffled, irritated, and drew on the 
lover. Whereas, in theory, he was giving this girl the ideal 
chivalrous devotion of the high-souled man for the woman of his 
choice, in practice, he was merely loving her with the elemental 
instinctive passion of the uncivilised man for the mate he would 
if necessary capture with bow and spear. 
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“Joy,” he began, almost fiercely. A cackle rang out behind 
him. He turned as savagely as his Saxon ancestor might have 
turned on the hunter that dared cross his chase. But the 
absurdity of the mere sight of Totol’s grin promptly disposed of 
any earnestness in the situation. What is there in this life of 
beautiful, of solemn, of tragic, that ridicule will not kill? George 
Dodd felt that to allow that irresponsible being a glimpse of his 
own strong heart’s working would be not only desecration, but 
positive indecency. All heat and anger died out of his hand- 
some face. A good-humouredly contemptuous smile came back to 
his lips. 

= ie we not, then, ever to be rid of you?” cried he; turned 
back, to include the girl in his words, and found that she had 
vanished. 

“ He-he-he!” commented the Marquis, who scrambled back 
with a good deal of difficulty over the hedge, and then squatting 
on the sward again in his favourite attitude, began to address his 
elder in the tone of a man of the world explaining the nature of 
things to the backwoodsman. 

“Believe me, little brother,” he said judicially, “you’re quite 
off the spot. Oh, I thought I should have died of laughter when 
I heard you asking the little girl for a rose! Your tone and your 
attitude, 1830 style all over! (Great God,” continued M. de 
Lormes, in a paradoxical aside, “how it does bore me, how it has 
always bored me, the 1830 style! The poor papa was of that 
period. The mamma less. Rigid, if you will, but not romantic, 
thank Heaven !)” 

The sailor folded his arms. He had quite made up his mind 
that he would now have to compass another opportunity for him- 
self, Totol’s intervention having successfully spoilt the situation 
for the moment. 

“ Better let the little cuss,” he thought, “have his fooling out, 
and then, perhaps, he’ll give us a day off.” 


“Go on,” he went on aloud, encouragingly. ‘It’s very en- 


lightening to hear you discourse.” 

“You see, my captain,” pursued Totol, “you may come from 
the New World and all that sort of thing, but you are old- 
fashioned ; vieux jeu, my friend, vieux jeu en diable! Your game 
is played out. Now, the modern woman does not know what to 
do with your kind. She has no use for the likes of you (as I 
think they say over the water). The puzzle to me is,” said the 
Marquis, drawing up his face into a thousand wrinkles with his 
wise, pathetic monkey-look, “how, at this time of day, you come 
to be what you are; for, judging by one or two little specimens 
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I have seen, you can raise women over there that ought to teach 
you a thing or two!” 

He paused with a grimace, as if endeavouring to crack the 
problem between his back teeth. 

“Well,” said the American, “I don’t exactly know what our 
women have taught me, but I just do know that it isa sort of 
custom with us men out there to give a jolly good lesson to the 
idiot that does not know how to treat a lady with respect.” 

“ Respect,” echoed Totol, with supreme contempt. “My good 
George, that’s exactly where you make such a mistake. We have 
not time, we modern men or women, to bother our heads about 
respect. These are motor-car days, my poor innocent! A pretty 
object,” he chuckled, “I should look if I were to go in for respect! 
My faith, they'd laugh in my face! No, no, believe me, if you 
want to flirt in your manner, to play the comedy over the gift of 
a rose and all that, look out for one of your own style. Don’t fix 
upon that little red-mouthed witch yonder; for she’s modern, I 
tell you, modern down to the edge of her little pink nails. As 
up-to-date as I am.” 

Feeling that the force of asseveration could go no further, 
Totol paused and smiled. 

Mr. Dodd grew a little rigid about the lips, a little pale about 
the nostrils. 

“Indeed?” he said sarcastically. Had he been told he was in 
a boiling rage he would sternly have denied the fact. 

“T speak of Mademoiselle as a woman, you may have observed,” 
Totol resumed, more and more charmed with his dialectic. “I 
ebhor young girls, I loathe young girls. They revolt me, That 
little one may seem to you a young girl: that’s aJl you know 
about it. It’s a mere accident of circumstances. In reality she’s 
& woman, modern woman, and that’s why we understand each 
other. He, he! Didn’tI get my rose? Boned one out of her 
basket! Eh! Took a red one first. And says she: ‘ This one is 
prettier, Monsieur,’ and holds me out the pink one. Ah, the little 
motor-car! No time to stop for phrases. Do you think she’d ever 
take on with a good old slow-coach like you? The little spick- 
and-span machine! Oa with you! Onwith you! Whizz! B-r-r-r! 
so long as it’s amusing! That’s the way with her. As for the 
great passion? ‘Oh zut! Apply elsewhere. Ta-ta!’ Allons, 
J'ai dit. Digest all this, and may it profit you, young man!” 

Here the Marquis made a dive for his straw hat, which in the 
previous scuffle had rolled close to the hedge. Beating it against 
his elbow he nodded two or three times good-naturedly at his 
brother and began to take his jerky way towards the house. 
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“Well, of all the confounded little grasshoppers!” ejaculated 
George Dodd, as, with a kick, the last flash of patent leather shoe 
disappeared round the clipped bushes. “What can have kept 
me from just nipping him in two to put a stop to his infernal 
chirp, I wonder? Funny thing now, she should have given him 
that rose!” When it came to analysis that seemed to be the 
one seriously annoying incident of the morning. “I reckon,” 
further reflected the lover, with the natural effort to restore the 
equilibrium of hope, “I reckon she’s like me. She don’t think 
such a goggle-eyed shrimp of much account. Well, I'll have it 
out with her this afternoon, anyway.” 


CuapTer XXI1Y. 


Heten’s naturally healthy mind had not yet had time to shake 
off the unwonted morbid foreboding left by the Doctor’s words 
when M. Favereau walked into the room. Accustomed as he was 
to Helen’s welcome, never had he seen joy flash more unmistakably 
into her face at sight of him. Yet it was the joy of hope, of 
relief: and Favereau’s anxious heart contracted. He had noted 
her pensive attitude as he came in; nor did his quick eye fail to 
read something upon Helen’s face, all smilingly as it was now 
turned to him, that had never been there before: a look of 
trouble. So, the shadow of the unnameable horror had fallen 
upon her already ! 

Her greeting confirmed his surmises. They clasped hands. 

“My dear Favereau,” she cried, “I have never wanted you 
more!” 

“Oh,” said he, “ that odious Exhibition! I have been chained 
like a dog to it! But is anything wrong—Cluny ?” 

Conscious that he spoke in tones which betrayed his previous 
anxiety, he endeavoured to cover his flurry by a laugh. She, in 
her unobservant way, perceived nothing unusual. 

“Ah, you always make fun of me for my anxiety about 
Cluny!” she said earnestly. “I am afraid I shall always be 
as bad as a mother over her first baby.” She smiled with the 
wistful look that any reference to her disappointed motherhood 
always brought into her eyes. “You will laugh at me now, of 
course,” 

“Oh, no doubt,” said Favereau, entering with some success 
into the réle she assigned to him. ‘Goon, my dear. What has 
happened ?” 


“Nothing has happened,” said Helen. She hesitated, tried 
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to smile still, though her lips quivered. To formulate her trouble 
seemed somehow to lend it reality. “I don’t think Cluny is like 
himself since you left us. He looks ill, though Lebel says he is 
not ill really.” Then she added with an effort, the pain of which 
was written in her face: “ Favereau, Lebel thinks that something 
has got on Cluny’s nerves.” 

Sho had laid her hand, in her earnestness, upon her old friend’s 
breast. He knew by the way she gently beat it that there were 
tears rising which she would not allow to flow. The corners of 
her mouth drooped. He remembered that action and that piteous 
look from the days of her childhood. 

“ My God,” he thought, his mind reverting ever to the central 
emotion of his life, “ would it not have been better if she had 
never known such love as this! Humanity is too frail for it. 
Alas!” he groaned in his heart, “ what would it be if she knew!” 

He laid his hand protectingly over hers: “ Nerves, my dear, 
are not a speciality of your sex. A poor man may have his 
nerves too ; and it’s astonishing how much disturbance a seemingly 
very small thing will cause if it happens to get ‘on them.’” 

The voice and touch seemed instantly to reduce Helen’s 
troubles to mere shadows. 

“ Why, that’s very much what the Doctor says!” she exclaimed 
with renewed brightness. “ What a wise old thing you are! 
But what can it be, I wonder, that Cluny would not tell me?” 

Favereau drew all his beard into one hand and twisted it. 

“T wonder,” said he. 

“Oh, Favereau, think, think, help me! It is most important. 
You know we must remove it, whatever it be, at once.” 

Favereau sat down, clasped his hands loosely between his knees 
and reflected—reflected as deeply as ever he had done in his life. 
Then he made up his mind. 

“Well,” said he—* this is the merest supposition, of course— 
but don’t you think that you make life a little hard for Cluny? ” 

“ Favereau !” 

“A man who loves his wife,” pursued he, unmoved, “ occasion- 
ally appreciates being quite alone with her. For some reason 
or another—very excellent reasons no doubt—you never seem to 
give Edward that treat.” 

She was struck to the heart, struck with a keen remorse, at the 
same time with a keener joy. “Take him away, by himself, you 
two alone.” The Doctor had guessed it too! And did Cluny 
love her still so foolishly, so sweetly? She could not speak. 
She shot an eager look at Favereau and then cast her eyes 


down; and the lovely crimson of her woman’s blush dyed her 
VOL. CXXIIL. . 
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face, while the old radiant aureole seemed to leap back to 
crown her. 

The man cast down his eyes too, for very shame of his own 
diplomacy in presence of this single-mindedness. 

After a short pause he resumed doggedly: “ What I mean, 
Helen, is this: between convalescent artists, delicate priests, 
aunts, and cousins, American and otherwise, unhappily married 
school-companions, not to speak of certain prosy old individuals 
like myself, Edward has very seldom been allowed to have you 
to himself at any time. And now”—he raised his eyes and 
looked at her steadily while he spoke with deliberate emphasis— 
“there seems to be very little prospect of his ever being able to 
do so in the future . . . at least, so long as you have this adopted 
daughter about you.” 

“ What was it the Doctor had said: ‘ Above all, no adopted 
daughters !’” 

“Stop!” cried Helen, aloud, putting out her hand. “ Yes, 
yes, you are right; you are both right. How was it I could 
have been so blind? Yes, I felt there was something, something 
between us, and it was—the child! My poor love! He never 
said one word to me against the project. But from the moment 
of her arrival he avoided her. Oh, I understand now! I thought 
it strange that he should never address her voluntarily, never 
change his cold ceremonious manner towards her.” 

She paused, and it was evident that she could spare no thought 
to the complication yet. Her mind was luxuriating in the 
exquisiteness of her discovery. Her lips parted into a smile, half 
motherly, half bride-like. 

“My Cluny!” she murmured, half to herself. ‘“ And so he is 
jealous !” 

After a while Favereau spoke again. “Cluny,” he said, “is 
not above all the weaknesses of mankind, Helen.” 

His voice rang with a sort of warning sadness which, far as it 
was from being directed against her, brought Helen very swiftly 
back to a sense of her own shortcoming. 

“T have done wrong,” she exclaimed. “How could I have 
let anything come between me and Cluny!” A second after, 
however, she cried again, unconsciously drawn back to the 
sweetness of the thought. “Jealous! My pocr darling, jealous! 
I must go to him.” 

Favereau caught her gently by the arm as she turned im- 
pulsively to leave the room. 

“My dear child,” said he, anxiously, “what do you mean 
to do?” 
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She opened her mouth to speak, then hesitated. 
“Edward is a man,” Favereau went on, “as you know better 
than I, of curious fastidiousness of mind. If you let him think 
we have all been discussing his low spirits r 

Helen flushed, this time painfully. “Ido nothing but stupid 
things,” she said. “Help me, Favereau. Lebel wants me to 
go right away with Cluny, just us two. What say you?” 

Favereau’s whole countenance became illumined. ‘“ Capital!” 
he cried. “ Nothing could be better.” 

“So the Doctor knows,” he thought. “ Well, I am glad, I 
think. I would gladly have his advice.” 
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CHAPTER XXY. 


Mapame ve Lormes opened the door and stood for a moment 
looking sternly down the length of the room, dim to her eyes 
after the brightness of the terrace. 

Catching sight of the two figures by the window, she bore 
down upon them like a ship in full sail, blown upon the wind 
of her indignation, her silk skirts ballooning as she came. 

“Helen,” she exclaimed, with the barest acknowledgment of 
Favereau’s salute, “where is Anatole? I insist upon knowing 
where Anatole is!” 

“My dear aunt,” said Helen, with a hesitation not unmixed 
with some amusement, “I really cannot say. I thought he went 
to the garden.” 

“To the garden!” echoed the Marquise, in her gravest bassoon 
note. “ Alone, Helen ?” 

“T don’t know, aunt.” 

“T have looked for him from my windows, from the corridor 
windows, from the balcony and from the terrace,” recited the 
anxious mother, her voice rising a little into plaintiveness, only 
to fall again into tragedy. “It was in vain. His bicycle is in 
the hall. And the motor, I ascertained, is in the coach-house. 
Anatole never walks, and never rides. Ah”—she looked out 
of the window—“ what do I see?” 

Her fat fingers trembled as she raised her eye-glass. 

Had the good lady stood on that point of vantage but a few 
moments before she would have beheld the edifying spectacle of 
the present representative of the house of Lormes, chef du nom 
et des armes as aforesaid, performing unusual and obligatory 
gymnastic exercise over box-wood hedges. 
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“That girl!” said Madame de Lormes in her voice of doom, 
as she caught sight of Joy’s white hat. 

“But not,” said Favereau in mockingly soothing tones, “ not 
with the Marquis. Be tranquillised, Madame. That is only 
Captain Dodd.” 

Madame de Lormes drew a quick breath of relief and dropped 
her eye-glass. But almost immediately she raised it again and 
scrutinised the unconscious pair below with renewed severity. 
Then she turned upon her niece. 

“T hope you realise what you are doing, Helen,” she said, “ in 
throwing my sons, one after the other, into the company of that 
vulgar intriguing schoolgirl.” + 

She turned and swept out of the room, unheeding Helen’s 
indignant protest. Favereau looked philosophically after the 
floating violet silks. 

“There goes another,” he remarked, “ who does not share your 
enthusiam for Mademoiselle.” 

Helen laughed a little angrily. “Poor aunt!” she said. 
“Who would think what a good heart she hides under all these 
absurd prejudices?” Her eyes wandered back to the rose garden. 
Presently her face lit up once more. “And yet,” she said, 
“yonder is the probable solution of the whole problem. Look 
down upon them, old friend. It is a pretty sight.” 

At that moment, in his disturbed paradise below, George 
Dodd was pleading for a rose. Favereau, as he was bid, gazed 
earnestly upon the two for a second; then instinctively both he 
and Helen withdrew. Eagerly smiling, she sought bis sympathy 
and approval. But the man was too deeply engaged in examining 
the idea to be able to pronounce upon it. 

“Do you really mean——” he began at last, blankly. 

Helen nodded. “I have seen it coming,” she said, “from the 
very first day; and I did not like it at all, as you may guess. 
But now, oh, I don’t know! I suppose I ought to be glad, after 
what you all tell me. I am afraid,” she added after a pause, 
“that my aunt will be furious. But all things considered, my 
adopted daughter need be no bad match for anyone.” 

Favereau was still lost in conflict with the thought. 

“ What a solution!” he was saying to himself. ‘“ And to think 
I too saw it coming that first day! Yet. so lone as it saves Helen 
—so long as it saves her!” 
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CuartER XXXVI. 


Ir was not till after luncheon that Favereau was able to see 
Cluny by himself. But during the meal he had sufficient oppor- 
tunity to study the alteration in his friend’s appearance—to 
mark unmistakable symptoms of severe nervous tension in his 
alternations of feverish, voluble gaiety and fits of abstraction. 

No sooner were they alone than the Duke, with his back to the 
door and a single despairing gesture of both hands, burst forth 
in a sort of fury: 

“You might have come sooner. How could you leave me 
alone in this hell—in this hell! Solong. A whole week!” 

The gesture and the tone were so unlike all he had ever seen 
of the man that Favereau, with a new terror at his heart, caught 
the poor out-flung, ice-cold wrists in his warm grasp and 
scrutinised the pallid face, aged it seemed at that moment by 
as many years as there were days since they had last met. But 
the eyes that returned his look were sane enough—too sane, 
perhaps, indeed, in their depth of misery. Whatever he still 
nourished of resentment, of contempt against Helen’s husband 
vanished then for ever from the elder man’s mind to be replaced 
by pity, by something almost akin to respect. He had never 
given Cluny credit for such depth of feeling. This remorse was 
almost great enough to balance the sin. 

Still maintaining his hold he led the Duke to his usual chair 
and impelled him into it. Then he took a seat himself behind 
him and said, with deep sympathy : 

“ Are things then so bad?” 

The quiet of his companion’s manner, the knowledge of his 
strength, the relief of being able here at last to throw off the 
strain of his horrible réle, went a long way towards restoring 
Cluny’s self-control. It was calmly enough, therefore, if hope- 
lessly, that he answered : 

“Bad? It is unendurable!” ‘Then, his voice swelling like 
a tragic organ note: “My fair home,” he went on, “has been 
turned into a hell, horrible beyond the power of description. 
And I made it myself!” 

“Alas!” said Favereau, with sad philosophy, “that is the 
very essence of hell. In the most appalling catastrophe that 
can be conceived there would always be one touch wanting 
to its complete hideousness if we had not brought it about 
ourselves. That is the touch that makes—hell.”s ~ 
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Cluny gave a sigh that only utter weariness prevented from 
being a groan. And Favereau, with a rapid change of manner, 
laid his hand ogain on his arm, and said in a tone of benevolent 
practicality : 

“Well, well, my poor boy, now tell me all about it; and let us 
see what can be done.” 

A piteous light of hope gleamed again in Cluny’s eyes. He 
was glad, too, to ease his heart of its accumulated burden to the 
one being on earth who knew him as he was. 

“Believe me,” he began, “others have never yet seen me like 
this. I never failed for a second upon the road I elected to take. 
Ah, Favereau !”—he interrupted himself with a ghost of his old 
boyish way—“ you were right, as usual; I chose the bad road.” 

“T right?” cried Favereau, stung with sudden remorse. 
“Man, it was I pushed you into it by both shoulders. And 
I am not sure,” said he, after a moment’s self-examination, 
“that I would not do it again. It does not tally with any theory 
of ethics, but so long as Helen is safeguarded, upon my soul, 
Edward, I would be ready to commit a crime.” 

The fellow-sinner, from his much deeper slough of culpability, 
could not but feel the immoral human comfort of this. He 
pressed his friend’s hand with fingers to which some natural 
warmth was returning. 

“Helen,” he cried, “God bless her! Her confidence is the 
most lovely thing and the most heartrending. Thank God, she 
is as far from suspecting the truth to-day as she was a week ago. 
But”—here the heavy mantle of depression began to fold itself 
afresh around him—*“she knows me too well not to feel, not to 
have felt from the first, that there is something upon me—some- 
thing between us. Oh, that is the worst of all: there is some- 
thing between my wife and me! Her sweet eyes are always 
asking: ‘What is it? What is it?’ I could bear the rest, 
Favereau,” cried he, rising from his chair under the goad of 
his trouble. “Yet the torture that girl inflicts upon me, the 
way she holds the sword above my head as if by a thread of 
her flaxen hair from the edge of her littie finger .. . it’s 
enough to make a madman—a madman or a murderer!” 

He stopped his restless moving to look at his friend; and the 
back of the high chair upon which he had clenched his hands 
trembled and creaked. Favereau saw that indeed he had reached 
the very limit of endurance. 

“Come, Edward,” he exclaimed in his old mentor manner, 
‘this is morbid! At any rate, be brave for but a little longer, 
and I promise you that deliverance will come.” 
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He would have given a great deal to have been able to make 
some more definite assurance. But, while he hoped much from 
the result of his recent hints to Helen, the whole matter was 
so complicated and so critical that, like the physicist dealing 
with saturated solutions or unstable compounds, he felt that 
now the only chance of warding off the irrevocable crystallisa- 
tion or the fatal explosion lay in avoiding the slightest shock, 
the most delicate intrusion. 

Meanwhile, Cluny’s voice went on in hoarse complaint: 

“There is not a corner in my house where I feel safe from 
her; not a moment of the day, unless I place miles between 
myself and my home, but I feel the shadow of her presence 
upon me. In company I cannot raise my eyes but I find 
that look with its terrible meaning, its claim of complicity, 
fixed upon my face. When she holds out her hand to me, 
night and morning, her very touch carries an illicit message. 
Ah, my God! Here, in my wife’s house, in our house, our 
home!” 

With a sudden flash Favereau understood. It was the wound 
to his honour, it was the frightful, vulgar treachery of the 
situation, the violation, unwilling though it was, of his wife’s 
hearth, that was killing this man who had hitherto played 
with love and life so heedlessly. He remembered a story he 
had once read of a woman who was slowly tortured to death by 
the consciousness of a secret stain on her purity. And as he 
looked at his friend’s face he questioned within himself whether, 
even if after all their plans were to succeed, Helen’s happiness 
(bound up as it was in her husband’s existence) were not in any 
case already marked by death. 

After an oppressive pause Cluny arose and, passing his hand 
across his forehead to brush away the gathered drops of anguish, 
began that restless pacing with which his associates of the last 
few days had already become but too familiar. 

“That’s when I am in company,” he pursued, as if there 
had been no pause in his speech. ‘“ Alone”—he halted beside 
Favereau’s chair and struck the back of it with his hand— 
“T tell you, Favereau, I am afraid to be alone; I never know 
when I shall find her at my elbow.” 

“But,” said the elder man, “she has not spoken, has she? 
She has not dared to return to the subject ?” 

“No,” answered Cluny, “no.” His pale lips smiled in the 
despair which has passed beyondisorrow. “It is worse than if 
she spoke. Her silence claims me.” 

Again came a pause, heavy with the weight of the issueless 
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dilemma. Once or twice Favereau opened his lips to speak; 
but then the knowledge of all words’ futility withered them 
upon his mouth. At last he too sprang to his feet, and reso- 
lutely he endeavoured to shake off the paralysis of the encom- 
passing misery. 

“Come,” he cried, “courage, courage! It is only for a little 
while longer. You will be rid of her.” 

Cluny turned upon his friend a countenance startling in its 
pallor, and laid his cold hand upon his wrist. 

“Aye,” he said, “but how? Look here,” he went on, almost 
in a whisper, “I told you just now that the worst had come 
upon me. It was wrong: there is worse still to come. My 
happiness is gone, Helen’s is going. God help us! My peace 
of mind is gone, my self-respect, my rest, all that makes life 
worth having, gone! And now, oh, Favereau, now, honour is 
going!” 

“You mean——” 

“T mean that Helen’s cousin has set his heart upon Joy. 
That simple-minded, honest, honourable fellow; and I—I, his 
kinsman, his host in a foreign land—what am I to do?” 

Favereau drew a long breath. He had thought to have looked 
the ugly situation so closely in the face already as to be un- 
appalled by any of its aspects. But now he too hesitated and 
shrank. Yet it was only for a second. Stronger for good as 
he had been all his life than his friend, it now seemed as if he 
were the stronger for evil. He thought of Helen. 

“Let honour go,” he said harshly. 

With a fierce satisfaction, this fiat once pronounced, he felt 
that indeed the matter had passed beyond the possibility of 
recall, They were as men caught in the cog-wheels of a relent- 
less machinery; they had themselves set it in motion, they 
were powerless to arrest it now. To be honourable towards 
George Dodd, to try and save hiza, would be to commit the 
unforgivable baseness of again betraying the first victim. There 
was nothing for it but to set their teeth and bear the tearing 
of the wheels in silence. 

As he stood, his eyes on the ground, lost in his dark thoughts, 
he was roused by the nervous start of the Duke, whose hand 
was still on his arm. Following the direction of his friend’s 
eyes, he looked out through the high-mullioned window and 
perceived, outlined in white against the green of yew hedges, 
the silhouette of a fair head, a delicate profile, a little throat— 
so pretty a picture, so piteously horrible to them both! After 
a second’s breathless waiting Cluny drew back into the shadow 
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of the room, just as the head outside turned upon the slender 
neck and looked deliberately in. 

Meeting Favereau’s stern eyes, with a movement half anger, 
half fear, like a beautiful little snake disturbed in her basking 
in the sun, Joy glided away. And stirred to an unwonted heat 
of passion Favereau shot out a long arm and pulled down the 
blind. 

Then he turned to Cluny. In the sudden dimness of the 
room the two looked at each other: there was no need of 
words. 

“Before heaven,” cried Favereau, “I believe the expiation 
must be nearly complete!” 


Cuapter XXYII. 


Tue girl Joy sat upon the old weather-worn marble bench in the 
deep green recess cut out of the living hedge of laurel. Supporting 
her chin upon her clasped hands, her elbows resting on her knees, 
immobile, she brooded like a small white Sphinx, gazing from 
within the shadow across the broad stripe of sunlit walk, across 
the slope of green and the flaming geranium beds, to that deeply- 
embrasured window where a blind had been drawn down. 

Behind her, in a niche cut for itself also out of the green wall, 
rose a slender pedestal whereon sat, in marble, a faun, cross-legged. 
Between his hairy goat’s knees hung one careless hand, just holding 
the pipes. The long dead creator of that smiling carven face had 
contrived to throw into its young man’s features, under the 
budding horns, an extraordinary expression of all-time mockery. 
This creature, with the wisdom of the gods and the passions of 
the animal, grinned out upon the world in eternal cynicism. 
Who knew as well as he that man walks with the beasts, and that 
even from the very seat of an intellect that aspired to commune 
with the gods there grow the horns of earthliness ? 

As the light breeze threw dancing shadows across his face, his 
smiling marble lips seemed to be twisted into laughter, the opaque 
eyes to flicker in “scorn and pity and awful eternal knowledge ” 
of the folly of all things in this fleeting show of life... . Pipe 
while ye may, poor human children! Take what you can, the 
roses pass and youth is but a day: dance while ye can to my 
piping! He had expounded his pagan allegory for more than 
two hundred years to the lives that fretted their little span away 
beneath his shadow. And some had taken his advice and some 
had not ; but all alike, through sunshine or through snow, had 
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been in the end carried past him downhill on the self-same path 
to the churchyard below. And he smiled on ! 

To-day, beneath him under the trembling shadows of the leaves, 
sat one who, had she breathed in the good old days when gods 
still walked the earth, when man’s passion was his only law, 
woman’s beauty her acknowledged power, a moment’s joy the gift 
of the immortals, might well have danced with this faun in forest 
glades and found sufficient wisdom in his piping call. 

Here sat she, unhappy! Why should she be unhappy, she that 
was young, and strong, and beautiful ? 

“ Perfectly absurd,” said the faun. “ Had she not as much right 
to love as any other? And if she loved one man, had she not a 
right to his love as well as any other who loved him too? That was 
only common-sense,” assured the stone lips. 

And that other, she had had her day. She was growing old. Joy 
had counted three silver hairs on her temples that very morning. 
The old must make room for the young. 

The wing of the breeze beat a branch of the cypress tree; a 
quick shade swept across the faun’s face, and his mouth writhed 
in a silent convulsion of laughter. 

“ Nature’s law, my dear!” he chuckled. ‘“ World's law—the 
only law.” 

This morning Joy had been so hopeful. The spring-like beauty 
of the autumn day had got into her young veins. The sunshine 
had been bright, the grass green, the scent of the roses endlessly 
sweet. It seemed part of the very design of the world that she 
should be happy again as she once had been. 

Down in the rose garden she had tested her powers on two 
men: a strong one and a weak one. And she knew that she could 
fool them both if she chose. And he, he had loved her, he loved 
her still! Why, then, should they not love ? 

“ My very tune,” said the faun; “I have set my pipe to the 
world’s desire.” 

His hand trembled when it touched hers. He grew pale when he 
looked at her. Why should he avoid her, but that he too was haunted 
as she was? Why did he not go away? Aye, why not send her 
away if he did not love her ? Love her! 

The little pagan flushed from paleness into deep rose-red and 
shook from head to foot as she thought of the love that was 
in her. 

The faun nodded at her: “ Evoe!” That was the sort of love 
he could tell of. The loves of men and maids, of mortals and 
gods, love that recked of nothing but its own glory, that made 
such joys, such hates, such deaths, that they were still sung of, 
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and would still be sung of when even the last atom of his stone 
should have crumbled to the shapeless dust. 

But he had pulled down the blind. It had been pulled down 
angrily, as if to shut her out. It had been pulled down relentlessly. 
It had seemed to shut out all the sunshine that had been flooding into 
her heart : to silence all the hope. What bird can sing in a darkened 
room! She had once seen them thus pull down the blind of a room 
where lay a corpse, and everything had grown so dark, so black ! 
Her heart shuddered with a great fear. Oh no, their love was not 
dead! It was young, strong; she had only just begun to love. She 
had so much to give! 

Joy sprang to her feet, and turned in the fury and agony of her 
passion upon the faun. 

“God cannot be so cruel,” she cried; “we must be happy 
again !” 

She flung out her hands. But the faun was cold and hard. His 
smile was meaningless. He was a mere lump of stone. The faun 
knew nothing about God. 


Cuaprer XXVIII. 


He sought her with dogged patience, set in his purpose. “I'll 
be hanged if I stand another day of it,” he said. 

As to most of those who have not frittered away their energies 
for love in myriad different channels of different depths, the 
master-passion had come to George Dodd as an overwhelming 
tide. There was every reason why the hard, practical man in him 
should hesitate before the idea of such a union. He had often 
said: “ What had a sailor to do with a wife? His bride is the 
sea!” With that longing for a home of his own implanted in 
every wholesome nature, he had hitherto deliberately sacrificed 
such joys to his ambition; none knew better from observation 
than he what a clog a wife and little ones are to the feet of one 
who would advance rapidly in his profession. Moreover, he had, 
in an intensified degree, the natioual love of freedom. Early cast 
upon his own resources, he had been all his life accustomed to 
judge and act from the personal point of view. “I must have 
elbow-room ” had been a favourite expression of his. And, striking 
for fame and fortune, he had done so hitherto with a feeling of 
absolute independence. To his mind the thought in danger: “ If 
I fall, no one is the worse for it,’ amply compensated for the 
fact that in victory no one would be the more joyful for it. 

The manner, moreover, in which he had been cast among 
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strangers from his childhood by his mother’s foreign marriage 
had early given him a violent prejudice against mixed alliances. 
“ Americans should marry Americans; the country is big enough 
for choice, and as a race we are good enough for each other. That 
is so.” This had been another of his hard and fast rules for the 
guidance of self and others. But now—well, he had already 
experienced the “accidents of war” before which no previous 
theory can stand, when an elemental spirit of fight or an inborn 
flash of genius alone can retrieve the situation. To-day he was 
confronted by the “ accident of love,” and he realised that before 
this elemental human passion no built-up wall of cool resolve, no 
well-laid-out scheme of life can stand. Under the pulse of his 
enkindled blood he saw but one course before him: to carry this 
heart’s desire at whatever cost. And he as little thought of 
pause, of possible failure, of future disability, as does the soldier 
in his rush to triumph or annihilation. 

Well might the stone faun grin, year in, year out, from over his 
crossed goat-legs, upon this old, old world: so self-complacently 
enlightened, so theoretically advanced, so wsthetically civilised— 
so elementally the same! 

* * * * * 

Among the many tools of which the ambitious sailor had made 
use for the fashioning of his career was the study of languages, 
for which reason indeed he had now been specially selected for 
his present mission. And characteristically enough, having kept 
himself sternly aloof from all personal acquaintance with the sordid 
passions of life, he had a secret romantic love of poetry. 

As, in reward of his peregrinations, he at length caught a 
glimpse of a white figure in the green recess at the end of the 
terrace, a line of Heine which he remembered to have haunted 
him—oddly enough with its sheer music of words—one full, 
purple, solitary night on tropical seas, as he tramped his deck 
till dawn, now sprang again to his mind with a sudden intimate 
meaning : 


“Die Kleine, die Reine, die Feine, die Eine, die Eine!” 


If ever a poet out of his own heart sang the love of another 
man, surely the Jew had sung the sailor’s wonderful love: Little 
—just as high as his heart—child to him at once and woman! 
Dainty? Why, there was no word in his own tongue to express 
this perfection of daintiness, save, indeed, now the one word: 
Joy. Pure! His heart contracted with a feeling that was almost 
pain at the thought of his beloved’s exquisite purity, an attribute 
so divine in woman, so personal it seemed to herself, so immeasur- 
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ably above his rough man’s nature, that even to dare ponder upon 
it became a sort of desecration. The pure, and last of all—oh, 
wonderful sickly poet to have thus cried the cry of the strong 


lover’s soul—the one, the only one ! 
* * 


* * * 


Had she seen him coming? She showed no surprise ; showed 
neither pleasure nor the reverse; merely shifted her attitude a 
little, as he took a seat beside her, and turned a face supported on 
the palm of her hand sufficiently in his direction to bring him 
under the glance of her eyes. These curious eyes of hers were so 
nearly hidden under the drooping lids that all he could see of 
them between the thick lashes was a long liquid gleam. It was 
only afterwards that these details came back to his mind. Then 
he only knew, by the thick beating of his heart and the stress of 
his emotion that he, the man, was at the mercy of this little 
crouching wisp of a creature that he could have caught up in his 
arms and run away with, laughing. 

“Miss Joy,” he began, after a pause as long as a century to 
him, “I have been looking for you this hour.” 

The dark stars of her pupils slid away from their cool contempla- 
tion of his face to seek once more the window where the blind was 
pulled down. 

George Dodd drew a long breath. He did not waver in his 
determination ; but the preliminaries seemed to him diabolically 
difficult. Clutching the ledge of the bench with both hands he 
began afresh : 

“You weren’t hiding from me, were you?” 

The girl’s eyes went back to him. The long lashes were lifted 
a little. The childish mouth parted. 

“ Hiding ?” she repeated, composed to the verge of impertinence. 

“You are not afraid of me?” asked the sailor, incoherently 
tender. 

Joy’s short white teeth flashed for a second. Then, reflectively 
and slowly, as if weighing the truth of her own words, che said : 

“TI don’t think I know what it is to be afraid. Have I ever 
been afraid of any one? Ido not think so.” 

No sooner were the words spoken than the memory of one—a 
horrid, wise-eyed, grey-bearded old man—whose look she could 
not meet, whose very presence seemed to paralyze her, struck 
chill upon her heart. She shivered. The man beside her saw 
the sudden alteration of her features, felt her tremble ; his passion 
leaped out, goaded by tenderness. 

“Yes, you are frightened! Good God, afraid of me! Look at 
me: I am a rough strong fellow, yet it is I who am frightened. 
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Ah, you don’t know what a man feels before such a being as you! 
My dear, I can’t make pretty speeches. I—I—Joy, I love you!” 

He held out his great brown hand, and indeed it shook. 

Joy’s eyes now rested upon it. His words echoed idly enough 
in her ears. The tempestuous circling of her thoughts round a 
single central, towering idea, caught them, tossed them, as the 
waters of the whirlpool catch and toss straws and broken twigs, 
only to cast them finally away. 

Love. Love? Love! What could this one know of the love I 
know? Oh, what ugly, coarse hands! The nails have been broken, 
the veins stand out like cords. My lover’s hands are the hands of 
a King. When he laid his hand upon my cheek, his touch was like 
music. I kissed his hand, then he let it lie in mine. He has such 
long fingers, and they taper. The nails are like almonds. I re- 
member how I looked at his palm and then I kissed it. My prince! 
And did he think I should not know it again? Ah, but I kissed 
at again ! 

“TI love you,” repeated Dodd, drawing nearer to her. He 
saw that her whiteness had become coloured as from an inner 
crimson flame; and he took heart of grace, stretched out his arm 
to enfold her, but then paused tremulously on the brink of bliss 
for chivalrous awe of her delicate maidenliness. ‘Do you love 
me? Do you love me?” he cried, varying his note un- 
consciously. 

It was as if the crimson flame flickered and died out. The 
dark eyes in the pale face looked at him full, but they were now 
as if veiled, and told him nothing of the soul within. Neverthe- 
less he could not but feel her detachment, and for the first time 
an icy doubt of success gripped him. 

“Speak, answer me,” he pleaded. “ At least tell me if I may 
hope.” 

After a pause, as though the cry had taken some time to reach 
her in the midst of her own thoughts, Joy said, with a sort of 
deliberate impatience : 

“ What is it you want of me? What can I say?” 

“T want you for my wife,” said the other, with his square sim- 
plicity. “I want you to say you love me.” 

All at once there shot a light into her veiled eyes, a new flame 
so eager that, quick, the long lids must droop to hide it. Her 
slight frame swayed under the pulse of a new hope. 

He (there was only one being beside herself in her world: the 
rest were shadows)—he should be made to pull up that blind! Ah, 
there were things no love could bear! Did she not know it? She 
had learned many things this iast month; she had learned the 
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strength of love’s endwrance ; she had learned its limit. He might 
be silent so long as he knew her there, safe, his own if he chose. 
But now she would make him speak, if it was only a word that he 
and she alone could understand. 

“T may hope then,” cried the sailor, joyfully, as he marked how 
she thrilled and flushed and wavered. 

She replied dreamily: “I don’t know.” 

He caught her hand. “That means ” he exclaimed joy- 
fully. There seemed now but the breadth of a second, but a 
span of space between him and those pure, fresh lips, yet the 
next instant found him alone upon the bench. 

She had disengaged herself as quickly as a bird. He dared 
not close his great grasp upon her, and she was free. A pace 
away from him she stood, smiling and dimpling. 

“ Ask the Duke,” she said. 

It was very sweet. She was adorable. But he wanted his 
kiss—that kiss he had dreamed of day and night since that first 
evening ; he wanted it more madly than he had ever wanted any- 
thing. But as he sprang to claim it, once again, in some indefin- 
able way, she held him back. 

“ Ask the Duke,” said she again, slowly. 

He gazed after her; did not attempt to follow her as she 
moved away with deliberate steps, passing in and out of shadows 
and sunshine, and finally standing for a second to look back at 
him once again, an airy white silhouette against a patch of blue 
sky. Then she was gone. 

The sailor stood and stared. He felt baffled, puzzled. But 
man born out of mystery, surrounded by mystery, going to mystery 
is ever most allured and drawn by mystery. Moreover, from 
all time, the desire is greater than any possible realisation. This 
attraction for the unknown, for the elusive ideal, seems a law of 
our human life leading the seeker to revelation or perdition. All 
creative arts, all music, all poetry or science, all glory of love, all 
in fine that is beautiful and high, comes to us in and through tbis 
striving, and that is revelation. The perdition comes when the 
ideal has flown: when the mystery is solved or believed to be 
solved. 

George Dodd now was ten times more enamoured, ten times 
more set on his purpose than he had been an hour ago; and 


indeed he was far enough from the solution of his mystery. 
* * * * * 








“T reckon,” he said to himself at last, after reviewing as well 
as his troubled thoughts would allow him the few words he had 
been vouchsafed, “1 reckon it’s the French custom. Silly sort 
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of custom I call it—silly as all the rest... . The little fay! 
‘Ask the Dake,’ she said. But she stopped. Aye, she stopped 
twice and looked back! George P. Dodd, I believe you’ve been a 
fool. You could have had that kiss.” 

He fell back upon the bench again and into a passionate 
reverie. Over his head the faun smiled on, with young lips and 
old eyes. 

“Great heaven!” cried the sailor suddenly, and sprang to his 
feet. “What am I doing here? Love does make a pretty kind 
of fool of a man. Well, I'll go and ask that Duke—and then——” 
His strong, clean-cut lips broke into a smile. 

What a rare tune the faun could have piped ! 


(To be continued.) 





